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current practices in school administration and curriculum 
and to keeping principals informed of developments in the junior and 
senior high school subject areas. Each issue contains a prodigious 
amount of useful information on the principal’s primary concern—the 
educational program of his school. 


For the In addition to the reports on courses and teaching methods 
Faculty: in various subjects, each issue contains articles of general 

interest to all in the junior and senior high school program. 
THE CLEARING HOUSE features and departments are written and 
presented with a sparkle that raises professional reading to the point 
of entertainment. . . Book Reviews, Audio-Visual news, Tricks of the 
Trade, and Comments and Opinions by our editors. 
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Although one of the most important organiza- 
tions of the present-day college is the alumni 
association, there are few of these in the public 
secondary school. Many high schools do schedule 
a “home coming” but most of these consist only 
of an evening banquet, usually for former ath- 
letes, just before “the” football game of the year. 

There is a good place in the high school 
for an alumni association. It could promote the 
development of scholarship, loan, and general 
activity funds and art and library facilities, 
campaign for school equipment, offer prizes, 
trophies, and awards, and give encouragement 
and support to other worthwhile school interests 
and activities. And initiating it would represent 
a profitable project for the student council. 

[Joes your school have an alumni association ? 
If so, won’t you teil our readers about it? Thanks. 


Some schools have adopted the coffee-break 
idea, generally between the second and _ third 
period classes. Sometimes school begins ten 
minutes early in order not to reduce class time. 
Sometimes the event is promoted and handled 
by the student council. Sometimes only milk is 
served, and sometimes also cokes and coffee. 
Generally it is on a “pay” basis, but sometimes it 
All of which means that as yet this 
“break” is not well established either in theory 
or practice. How do you do it? 


is not. 


There are far more college scholarships avail- 
able now than ever before. And this number is 
increasing all the time. About the best single 
source of appropriate information with which 
we are familiar is “Scholarships, Fellowships 
and Loans,” Vol. Ill, by Norman Feingold. 
Bellman Publishing Co., Box 172, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. 


This book should be in your library and, 
just as important, it should be called to the 
attention of your students, especially the juniors 
and seniors. If the librarian, dean, guidance 
director, or other school official does not pro- 
mote suitable use of this book, the student council 
should. And, if the book is not in your library, 
the council could very properly recommend that 
it be bought or buy it itself, 
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In our humble opinion, student councils 
over-emphasize the theory and practice of parlia- 
mentary law. The council is not a formal or 
an informal class in parliamentary procedure, 
nor is teaching this one of the main goals of 
the student council plan. Of course, some at- 
tention is necessary, but we believe that the 
basic principles and practices can be taught in 
a short time, 

Training presiding officers and official par- 
liamentarians, students who have the need, in- 
terest, and ability, is perfectly justifiable; but 
attempting to make official parliamentarians out 
of all council members is neither justifiable nor 
possible, 


“Sneak,” according to the dictionary, means 
“to act in a furtive and cowardly manner,” and 
hence, “Sneak Day” means a day in which the 
senior class or the school “acts in a furtive and 
cowardly manner.” Because this event is now 
commonly accepted and officially recognized in 
a great many schools, let’s think up some desig- 
nation which is more accurate and less offensive. 


One of our readers has asked us to give him 
the names of schools in which there are no 
admission fees, the board of education paying 
the cost of extracurricular activities. Do you 
know of any school in which this is done? If you 
do, won’t you drop us this bit of information so 
we can pass it along to him? His thanks and ours. 


Another unnecessary death due to a college 
fraternity initiation. Even those initiation stunts 
which seem to involve only personal embar- 
rassment are potentially dangerous because of 
the unpredictableness of the candidates’ emo- 
tional and physical reactions. Many organiza- 
tions have substituted constructive service activ- 


ities for horseplay—-and more should. 


It is regrettable that although teachers have 
gotten away from the idea that knowledge alone 
represents a worthwhile educational goal, com- 
mercial television programs are glorifying, with 
heavy cash premiums, the possession of a few 
isolated and unimportant facts. The implication 
that the school should provide such knowledge 
is a foul blow. 
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“An ounce of prevention, etc.” Inter-school contests can provide wonderful 
experiences for student bodies when they are efficiently planned and managed. 


Some Administrative Aspects of 
Interscholastic Athleties 


ONE ARE THE DAYS, if indeed they ever 
Gr really existed, when interscholastic athletic 

activities could satisfactorily be scheduled 
on an informal basis and “played.” If such 
activities are to have any chance at all of con- 
tributing maximally to the attainment of edu- 
cational objectives, careful planning is essential 
well in advance of the activity itself. 

Such planning will require meticulous organi- 
zation at the administrative level and will involve 
many, if not all, staff members. The numerous 
details cannot be left entirely in the hands of 
the coach or of any other one individual. 

Some of the most important of these details 
include the following: 

Eligibility. Most athletic leagues and organi- 
zations have developed certain minimum stand- 
ards relative to the eligibility of participants. 
Many individual schools have adopted regula- 





Our Cover 


The upper picture shows a small part of the 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, High School Store. The 
part shown is the review book section of the 
store. They also have a clothing section for 
sweaters, sweatshirts, ete. On the table, right 
front in the picture, is the “Penny Pinchers 
Paradise” section for bargains in stickers and 
football and basketball pins. A high school store 
features many things especially popular with 
students, is convenient, and provides a fund that 
can always be used. Paul E. Loven, teacher, is 
sponsor of the store. See article page 148, Janu- 
ary, 1956, issue of SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 


The lower picture shows a part of the Hamilton 
Pet Club, Alexander Hamilton Junior High 
School, Seattle, Washington. This activity is dif- 
ferent from the usual club. Membership is more 
or less a rotating affair. The club maintains an 
improvised anima] hospital and bird sanctuary. 
The ward is generally filled with all types of 
sick and unwanted pets. An auction is held 
weekly to sell any animals that have been taken 
in to the club. The favorite pet is the Kinkajou 
(South American Honey Bear) which appears in 
the “shot.” He is the club's mascot and is not for 
sale. His picture as well as his life story is 
scheduled to appear in ALL PETS MAGAZINE. 
R. L. Gantert is sponsor of the club. See his 
interesting article in the September, 1955, issue of 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES MAGAZINE. 
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tions in excess of those in effect in the league 
of which they are members. 

The coach who is able to instill in his players 
the importance of developing and demonstrating 
good citizenship not only on the athletic field 
but in all other aspects of their school work as 
well, is not usually beset with problems of eligi- 
bility. As a matter of fact, the academic and 
citizenship records made by such a 
players will ordinarily be at least as good as 
those of the student body as a whole. 

Even in the best of schools, however, in- 
eligibility of individuals will sometimes occur. 
In such cases, the position of the coach, the team, 
and the school should be understood and ap- 
preciated. Certainly it is not too much to expect 
that eligibility requirements be thoroughly un- 
derstood by all concerned, and that the details 
of determining eligibility be completec in suffi- 
cient time to allow for the necessary adjustments 
resulting from the ineligibility of a member or 
members of any school group. 

Concessions. At many athletic events it is 
customary to sell various concessions. Properly 
handled, this activity can provide much-needed 
funds for the student body organization, in addi- 
tion to offering excellent opportunities for valua- 


, 
coach’s 


ble learning experiences. 

There are many advantages in having the 
concessions centralized control—prefer- 
ably of the student body organization. Centrali- 
zation makes possible an equitable allocation of 
money-raising activities among the groups with- 
in the student body, permits the establishment of 


under 


general policies (e.g. prices to be charged for 
the various items sold), and enables the school 
to profit from the economies to be derived from 
quantity buying. 

Preparation of the “scene of action.” Included 
in this category are the lining and marking of 
playing fields; provision for parking areas; 
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physical and monetary aspects of ticket-selling 
and collecting; the setting up of appropriate spec- 
tator sections, especially for visiting groups and 
home student body members; decorating; and 
provision for public address and radio facilities, 
which are becoming increasingly a part of inter- 
scholastic athletic events. Good administration 
requires that responsibility for each of these 
details be specifically fixed and that the neces- 
sary arrangements be completed well in advance 
of the activity. 

Preliminary arrangements with the visiting 
school, Serious problems often result from fail- 
ure on the part of competing schools to “get their 
heads together” well in advance of an event in 
order that all details and arrangements may be 
Such matters as the 
names of officials (unless regularly appointed by 
a representative of the league), starting time 
of the event, directions to the visiting team and 
its followers concerning the provisions made for 
them at the host school, and information con- 
cerning postgame activities to which representa- 
tives of the visiting school sometimes are invited 
are illustrative of that kind of items that are 
important in this connection, 

A further word concerning the last point is 
in order here. The scheduling and planning of 
post-game social affairs by the host school has 
become common practice in recent years. When 
carefully planned, such activities can make valu- 
able contributions to the total school program 
and can be very effective in establishing and 
maintaining friendly relationships with other 
schools, 


thoroughly understood. 


However, especially in cases where visiting 
schools must travel long distances, and where 
such schools rightfully assume the responsibility 
for their students in traveling to and from inter- 
scholastic activities, common courtesy and con- 
sideration demand that officials of visiting 
schools be informed in advance of post-game 
activities and given the opportunity to accept 
or decline invitations to participate. 

Situations should not be allowed to develop 
whereby informal and unofficial “invitations” 
find their way, unplanned by school leaders, to 
visiting schools, often to be followed by post- 
game pressure on the part of students to post- 
pone for several hours their return to their home 
town. On the other hand, careful consideration 
and pre-planning gives the parties concerned a 
chance to evolve a reasonable solution to the 
problem. 
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This might involve permitting students from 
visiting schools to remain for a short period of 
time after the game, or to participate occasionally 
in an entire social event sponsored by the host 
school. Such compromises seem fair both to 
students and to those responsible for their super- 
vision. 

Policing the scene of action. Obviously pro- 
vision must be made in any gathering for the 
control of the crowd. Certain aspects of this 
problem can be effectively handled by student 
groups under faculty direction. One illustration 
of this is the service which some school organi- 
zation can render in the supervision and control 
of children of pre-high school age who invariably 
attend high school activities. High school letter- 
men’s clubs have been especially successful in 
handling this detail. 

Problems of a more serious nature sometimes 
arise because of the conduct of older individuals 
and groups over which the school has no regular 
control, In the handling of the more acute prob- 
lems involving such individuals and groups, 
there are limits beyond which no student or 
faculty member should be expected to go. 

Many schools have found it highly desirable 
to provide for police services at all school affairs 
in which the general public is involved. In 
many communities, cooperative arrangements are 
worked out between the school and police de- 
partments, fire departments, and other service 
agencies, whereby honorary student body mem- 
berships, carrying with them free admission 
privileges to all school activities, are granted to 
members of such service organizations, in return 
for the guarantee that these organizations will 
be represented at all affairs at which their serv- 
ices might be needed. 

It must be clearly recognized that activities 
characterized by unsocial or social conduct may 
more than offset any desirable outcome accruing 
to the activities, It is incumbent upon school 
officials to anticipate potential problems and to 
plan accordingly. 

By giving careful attention to administrative 
matters such as those enumerated above, the 
program of interscholastic athletic activities not 
only can be defended as a desirable part of the 
total educational offering; when it represents 
the top performance level of a complete program 
which includes suitable activities for every stu- 
dent in the school, it becomes a vital and integral 
force without which no secondary school can be 
considered entirely adequate. 
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A regular activity period as a part of the school schedule, together with an 
activity bus, assures students’ participation in the activities of their choice. 


The Aetivity Program and the 


Out-of-Town Student 


ITH THE TREND TOWARD CONSOLI- 

DATION of schools and others forming 

jointures more and more students are being 
transported to school by bus than ever before. 
It’s becoming quite common to see many school 
busses pulling up to the school loading zone to 
pick up their human cargo and transport them 
home. In many cases some students may spend 
anywhere from a half hour to three quarters of 
an hour on the bus from the time they leave 
school until they reach home. Because of this 
fact school officials are most anxious that the 
students be on their way as soon as possible after 
dismissal. 

With the increased number of students being 
transported by bus and the desire to get them 
home as soon as possible one can see the impact 
this has had on the after-school activities pro- 
gram. Many schools for instance which formerly 
conducted intramurals after school hours sud- 
denly saw their program collapse. Play rehear- 
sals, music rehearsals, and varsity athletic prac- 
tices all have likewise been affected. 

The writer being in a school where over half 
of the students are from out of town also saw 
his activity program become jeopardized when 
his school formed a jointure with other districts. 
This meant there had to be some serious plan- 
ning to salvage his program. 

At the outset the writer would like to state 
that he does not like the connotation extracurric- 
ular activities to describe the school activity 
To him the word extra means some- 
thing that is added but which can be taken away 
without harm or weakening. Thus, one can im. 
mediately see that when schools become pressed 
for time, money, or facilities they begin to look 
about what “extras” to eliminate. Perhaps they 


program, 


reason since extracurricular activities are not 
considered part of the regular curriculum why 
not drop them in time of stress. 

The writer identifies his activity program as 
the Activity Program and not extracurricular as 
many schools. still describe their activity pro- 
gram. The record on which the student’s partici- 
pation in activities is recorded is labelled Student 
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Activity Record rather than Extracurricular 
Record. This is carefully maintained since activ- 
ity letters are awarded on the basis of points the 
student accumulates. 

Since the writer firmly believes the activities 
program contributes just as much to the develop- 
ment and growth of the student as the academic 
program then why not provide time for it in the 
regular school schedule. 


With this in mind the-writer set aside one 
period each week during school time for intra- 
murals for each grade. During this period 
games are played between the home rooms, The 
entire home room accompanies the team to the 
gymnasium where they cheer for their team. In 
addition to this period some home room periods 
may also be utilized for intramurals, 

In order to give teachers an opportunity to 
conduct rehearsals for plays or musical activities 
to be presented in assembly, he schedules assem- 
bly every other week. Thus, a teacher has the 
auditorium for a final dress rehearsal one week 
prior to presenting the event. 

Certain home room periods also may be 
utilized for these purposes if proper arrange- 
In addition to this, 
the regular club period during which some of 
these activities meet is also used for rehearsal, 


ments are made in advance, 


planning, or to conduct the regular club activities, 


The writer’s school has also initiated an activ- 
ity bus. This bus leaves the school about two 
On this bus 
travel all the athletes who are practicing with the 


varsity team. 


and a half hours after dismissal, 


Also included are those students 
who had special rehearsals in music, dramaties, 
or special club meetings. The activity bus begins 
its services the first week of school and continues 
until school closes. It runs every evening. The 
school board finances the cost of the bus. 
Since the writer's school has initiated the use 
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of the activity bus more and more activities are 
now being scheduled after school. This has a 
tendency to relieve the pressure on the regular 
school schedule. It is only fair to point out, 
however, that before one plans after-school ac- 
tivities it must be with the consent and approval 
of the teachers involved. 

Usually the impetus for sponsoring after- 
school activities originates with the teacher and 
the students involved. They in turn convey their 
request to the principal who then completes the 
arrangements for the activity bus. 

Schools using the activity bus must be certain 
that it is only used by those students participat- 
ing in some after-school activity. If this is not 
carefully supervised it may encourage other stu- 
dents to loiter about the school or the town 
knowing they can take the later activity bus 
home. 

Many times in schools where the students 
from both in and out-of-town there are 
complaints where one group feels they are being 
discriminated against. One of the complaints 
launched is that the out-of-town students have 
little opportunity to participate in the activities 
program because they must go home immediately 
Schools who will follow the plan 
as practiced by the writer in his school will avoid 
or overcome most of these complaints, 


come 


after school, 


Science Fair Evokes 
Keen Interest 


EMILY K. JONES 
Coraopolis Junior High School 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 


A visit to the science fair held at the Buhl 
Planetarium furnished the inspiration and the 
pattern for the ninth grade students to hold a 
classroom fair of their own. The project was a 
fitting climax to the year’s work and gave every 
student a chance to participate. As it was viewed 
by the eighth grade students, it gave a preview 
of the scope of the subjects they could expect to 
study in ninth grade general science, as well as 
ideas for a club. 

Having nearly completed the units of work 
outlined for the year, the students were urged to 
select some topic that particularly interested them 
and to do some reference reading before decid- 
ing exactly what they wished to do, 
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Bulletin Board Exhibit 


When the ideas began to appear in embryonic 
form, they were brought to fuller growth through 
suggestions from the teacher in individual con- 
ferences, Groups were permitted to work to- 
gether on any project where that method seemed 
to have advantages over individual work. 


One committee made up of members from 
the Camera Club made charts from photographic 
prints of the lines of force around magnets. The 
iron, filings were sprinkled on a glass plate placed 
over the magnet; the plate with its pattern of 
filings was carefully lifted off the magnets and 
used as a negative in contact printing. Another 
group from the same club made an exhibit of 
photographic leaf prints, using the leaves as 
negatives in contact printing on highly sensitive 
paper. 

Students with talent for drawing had an op- 
a to make use of that ability, One girl 
made drawings of the mytho- 
logical figures of the constel- 
lations on paper the same 
size as the star charts used in 
teaching the constellations. 
It was found desirable to 
save the pictures to use an- 
other year when teaching the 
stories of the stars. Two 
other amateur artists drew 
pic(:wes of the types of life 
on the earth at different 
stages of its geological history. 





Prehistoric animals occupied a prominent 
place in the fair, One group of specimens, in- 
cluding a diplodocus, a tyrannosaurus, and a 
stegosaurus, had been modeled out of clay which 
their creators collected from a hillside near the 
water tank on School Street. Although not 
baked, the clay dried well, and the models 
proved sufficiently sturdy and gruesome. 

Another large stegosaurus was most interest- 
ing and amused the teacher from the moment 
of its arrival. A knock came to the classroom 
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door and upon opening the door, the teacher 
was addressed in these words: “I’m Mr. Colucci, 
Jacqueline’s father. This creature has been 
roaming around our cellar for the past couple 
weeks and I promised that I would get it to 
school this morning.” 

The stegosaurus was of papier-maché and 
easily a yard long and a half yard high to the 
top of its double row of armored plates. It was 
a rather good likeness of the animal it repre- 
sented and better than that, it was an achieve- 
ment in patience upon the part of a girl whose 
work up to that time had been merely passing. 

Motors and other mechanical devices had 
their place in the show. Two students from 
each section had volunteered to work together 
to make a toy motor from a package of parts 


prepared for assembling. What they had first 
anticipated as a snap turned into hard work and 
repeated failures. The directions were learned 
by heart through repeated trials, and it was a 
happy occasion when the little motor would 
finally purr. 

These are just a few of the items which had 
a place in the fair. The classes participating had 
a feeling of pride in their individual accomplish- 
ments and in the final display. They were 
pleased to act as guides to the visiting eighth 
graders who were allowed to come one room at 
a time during the activity period. In many 
respects the classroom fair seemed even more 
valuable than having a very limited number of 
the class enter an exhibit at a larger inter-school 
fair. 


Universal over-all participation in some kind of wholesome recreational activity 
or activities would alleviate juvenile and adult delinquency—yes, eliminate it. 


Folk Danee Frenzy 


FOLK DANCE FESTIVAL sponsored by 
A the Sacramento County Schools Department, 

with the assistance of the elementary schools 
of the county, was one of the most impressive 
sights the writer has witnessed in his tenure of 
elementary education. It was the first annual 
elementary school folk dance festival. Anyone 
passing the playground of the South Sacramento 
Elementary School, which served as host school 
for this event, would have seen over four hun- 
dred gaily attired youngsters representing the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of ten of Sacra- 
mento County’s elementary schools happily danc- 
ing to such gay airs as Korobuchka and the 
Canadian Barn Dance. 


The Consultant in Physical Education for 
Sacramento County Schools, Mr. Erle Johnson, 
assisted by physical education personnel from 
various schools in the County, coordinated the 
program which included exhibition dances by 
each of the schools in attendance as well as 
general dancing by the entire group. Visiting 
groups were met by girl hostesses from the host 
school and given identification cards on which 
the name of the student and his school was 
written, 


Students were than assigned to a group of 
forty dancers with each of the ten schools pres- 
ent represented by four of the dancers in each 
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of the ten groups. Boys were dressed in blue 
jeans and white tee-shirts while the girls were 
attired in bright print skirts and white blouses. 
On each student’s arm was a crepe paper band 
of his school colors thus identifying each of 
the dancer’s schools. 

In assigning students to a particular group, 
the height of all the dancers was taken into 
consideration, assuring that members of each 
dance group were of nearly uniform height and 
eliminating the possibility of embarrassing a 
four-foot boy with a five-foot partner. At the 
start of each dance, there was a short introduc- 
tion led by a smail group under the supervision 
of an adult coordinator stationed in the center 
of the groups and easily seen by all. 

Music and the speaker system for the festiv- 
ities was donated by a local bread firm which 
loaned a sound truck for the affair. The entire 
program took approximately one and one-half 
hours. Some points to keep in mind in planning 
such a program are: 

1. Some time prior to the event, mimeo- 
graphed sheets containing uniform instructions 
for each of the dances on the program should be 
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sent to all of the participating schools in order 
that any confusion or embarrassment resulting 
from different versions of a particular dance be 
eliminated, In the Sacramento County situation 
these sheets originated from the office of the 
County Schools’ Physical Education Consultant. 

2. The area in which the dances are taking 
place should be roped off so as to prevent spec- 
tators from crowding too close and interfering 
with the dancing groups. 

3. A place should be provided where partici- 


pants may check such items as lunches, excess — 


clothing, or other valuables, so as to eliminate 
possible loss of these articles, 

Some source of refreshments should be avail- 
able to the participants, Drinking water should 
be easily accessible. In the local situation, mem- 
bers of the host school Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion sponsored booths where dancers and spec- 
tators might purchase cold soft drinks and 
snacks, Such refreshments should either be free 
or sold at a minimum cost to accommodate a 
greater number of students. Such a worthwhile 
educational feature as this should not be used 
as a source of revenue for any organization, 

5. As a follow-up to the activity, a meeting 
of representatives of the participating schools 
should be held to pool constructive ideas for 
improving or enlarging the event for the follow- 
ing year, 

The chief values derived from an activity of 
this nature are: 

|. Emphasis on a physical education activity 
which possesses a large degree of carry-over 
value in the adult leisure of students. 

2. Recognition of student physical education 
ability many times missed in the stereotyped 
football, basketball, baseball type of physical 
education program, 

3. Allows opportunity for students to partici- 
pate socially in a wholesome recreational activity 
with students from other schools. 

Folk dancing in the Sacramento, California, 
vicinity has taken the area by storm. Surpassing 
even the heyday of miniature golf and scrabble, 
folk dancing has become the number one rec- 
reational pursuit of thousands, 

Over seventy organized adult folk dancing 
clubs are functioning at the present time in this 
area. Each club has its own name, such as 
“Wagon Wheelers,” “Merry Mixers,” or “Bar- 
None.” Color schemes and designs have been 
adopted by each group and the men and women 
of the club wear shirts and skirts respectively 
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made from the same material. Emblems have 
been designed for each club and these are usually 
made of felt and worn on the shirt or blouse 
of the dancer. 

Clubs meet at least once a week and usually 
utilize a multi-purpose room of the school in 
their locality. Once each month clubs have a 
party night which is in addition to their regular 
weekly meeting, and to which other clubs are 
invited, 

Refreshments usually follow the dancing and 
the situation is one which provides a maximum 
in the way of wholesome adult recreation. Each 
club has its own officers, pays dues, and has 
anywhere from twenty to fifty couples com- 
prising its membership. Each year, as a cul- 
minating activity to the folk dance season, the 
Folk Dance Federation of California, of which 
most of the Sacramento clubs are members, holds 
an annual Federation Festival in the Sacramento 
Municipal Auditorium. 

At this year’s Festival there will be approxi- 
mately two hundred and fifty clubs participating, 
which according to a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Northern Section, California 
Folk Dance Federation, represents fifty thousand 
dancers. 

It is expected that there will be about three 
thousand dancers participating at any given 
time during the four-day Festival, and in addi- 
tion to the dancers the large area given over to 
spectators in the auditorium is always completely 
filled. 

The public schools in the area have followed 
right along with current adult interest trends. 
Of sixty-three Sacramento County elementary 
schools surveyed, fifty-one of them included folk 
dancing as a regular part of their school curric- 
ulum. Folk dancing is most frequently taught 
as a part of the school’s physical education pro- 
gram, although a few schools teach it as an 
independent activity or as part of a school club 
program, 

The dances themselves vary so greatly as to 
the complexity of their nature that it is possible 
to include folk dancing in some degree in every 
grade level of the public school system, from 
kindergarten through the college years. Folk 
dancing in the school curriculum possesses three 
main values to the student: 

1. It aids immensely in turning shy, bewil- 
dered youngsters into poised young ladies and 
gentlemen. The social values which folk dancing 
can impart upon youngsters are many fold. It 
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leads to relaxed conversation, greater care in 
personal appearance and dress, and a feeling of 
ease in association with members of the opposite 
sex, as well as being an avenue of teaching 
social etiquette and graces. 

2. It serves as an aid in the deyelopment of 
muscular coordination and of a sense of rhythmic 
awareness. 








3. It is valuable as an aid to the development 
of a fuller social studies curriculum. Many of 
the folk dances taught have their origin in 
countries which are foreign to ours and teaching 
them in conjunction with a social studies unit 
on that country gives the pupil a sense of shar- 
ing in the cultural background of the country 
being studied. 


The value of workshops and conferences in preparing personnel to function 
efficiently is tremendous-—-depending greatly upon the manner of organization. 


Organizing Workshops and Conferences 


are having another this year and hope to 

have one each year thereafter. We had over 
one hundred students and approximately forty 
sponsors. Texas, Arizona, and North Dakota 
were represented at our workshop. 

In view of my experience in directing last 
year's workshop, | have been asked to make a 
report, presenting my ideas, pointers as to how 
to carry on a successful workshop and some of 
the pitfalls which may be avoided. 

Choose your site carefully, Probably a college 
campus with adequate facilities will fit your 
need. Don’t fool yourself; you will need all they 
have to offer. Check with students on the campus 
as to the food served; whether it is well pre- 
pared, adequate in balance, etc. Look over the 
dorms and see that they are comfortable, clean, 
well staffed. Will other students interfere with 
your program? Will your students be mixed in 
with college students or will they be housed 
separately? These are all very important ques- 
tions and can mean the difference between suc- 
cess and failure insofar as your workshop is 
concerned, 


0: FIRST WORKSHOP was a success. We 


Select your workshop staff with the greatest 
of care, making sure the people you choose are 
interested, know what they are doing, and won't 
let you down at the last minute. Your discussion 
or group leaders should be well trained in coun- 
cil work. Try to get people who are interesting; 
dull leaders make for dull discussions. This can 
wreck your program in a hurry, Keep in mind 
that these people are the life blood of your 
workshop. No matter how well planned, how 
much this or that, if your discussion leaders 
fail, your workshop has failed. 

You should choose your consultant with 
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equal care. There are several that | know per- 
sonally and recommend with absolute confidence. 
Mr. Gerald M. Van Pool, Dr. Harry C. MeKown, 
Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Mr. Donald I. Wood, and 
Mr, George Mathis are all qualified and will put 
your workshop over. If you use any of the 
above and they don’t do a wonderful job—you 
may sue me, 

Don’t that——Don’t 
much spare time for your students and sponsors. 
By that | mean time that is not planned. When 
too much leisure time is allowed, interest is lost 
and, once that happens, you are in for trouble. 
All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, 
but on the other hand too much spare time can 
cause you many a headache. Keep a taut work- 
shop. 

Have good speakers. They add to any work- 
shop if they are really good, These speakers do 
not have to be big name ones. Look around; 
every state has a number of fine men and women 
willing to contribute to a program such as this. 
Good food is important. If your food isn’t first- 
rate your people will be unhappy and, as a result, 


let’s repeat leave too 


your workshop will suffer. 

Recreation is important. However, be sure it 
is well planned and supervised, Have a variety of 
things, because not all your people will want to 
do the same things. Dances are vital for those 
who wish to dance, but you must have some quiet 
games for those who don’t dance. 

The program you have will be of your own 
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choosing. | would suggest that, to begin with, 
you use a program similar to those used by other 
states. Later, after your first workshop, you 
may change however you wish. Mr, Gerald M. 
Van Pool will give you information on a program 
if you write to him. 

Your workshop should not be less than three 
days nor more than six. Very little can be done 
in one or two days. If you stay more than six 
you will lose interest. I am sure Mr, Van Pool 
will agree with this statement. 

After you have done all the things suggested 
here you will still find dozens of little details 
that will have to be taken care of, Have several 
people to whom you can delegate authority, and 
let them take care of some of the details that you 
won't have time to solve. 

Keep your cost at a minimum. Don’t try to 
make a lot of money on a workshop, I don’t 
mean that you should not charge enough to meet 
expenses, but I do feel that you can charge too 
much and keep youngsters from attending. We 
charged $14.00 for a week here in New Mexico, 
It proved to be adequate for last year. How- 
ever, we are charging $16.00 this year and will 
send a copy of the proceedings to each student 
and sponsor attending. This will include pencils 
and paper for all attending the workshop, too. 

When all this has been done, you are ready 
to print your material and send it out. The 
things | have suggested up to here | feel will 
give you the basic parts of a workshop. If you 
follow these suggestions your workshop should 
be a success, 

Now, let’s see what took place at our work- 
shop last year Our workshop staff, speakers, 
and discussion leaders were excellent. They were 
screened with great care. Every person connected 
with the workshop did his job well. 

We gave our people too much free time. This 
was our one really weak point. Instead of in- 
sisting on a study period every afternoon, we 
allowed them to wander around and that was bad. 
One thing almost every student wrote down for 
improving our workshop was an enforced study 
period in the afternoon, This year we are going 
to have that study period. 

The food and housing was excellent. We did 
not get one complaint on either, This is some- 
what unusual. New Mexico Western College in- 
sisted every one go back for seconds and thirds 
if they desired them at meals. For instance, at 
breakfast we usually had sausage, eggs, hashed 
brown potatoes, jelly, coffee, milk, and juice. 
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Needless to say, that started our day off with 
a smile on everyone’s face. 

Our general session in the afternoon drew 
some criticism as to its being dull and uninterest- 
ing. We solved this by having a panel discussion 
one afternoon and this year we plan to have 
three panel discussions. For the other two 
general sessions this year we plan to have films 
of an educational nature dealing with student 
councils and student activities. 

We are going to have an hour each evening 
from seven to eight for an evaluation and ques- 
tion period. It is our hope this will prove bene- 
ficial to all. Last year we had definite reading 
assignments and this year we will supplement this 
with some written work that the students will 
hand in, Group leaders will check this material 
over and hand it back to the students. 

For books we used Dr. Harry McKown’s 
“The Student Council,” “So You Were Elected,” 
and our National Hand Book. They are all very 
good, This year we are going to also use Dr. 
McKown’s book on “Activities.” 

If you will plan your workshop well in ad- 
vance and incorporate some of these things, | 
feel you will have a successful one. Do not be 
afraid to tackle a workshop. We did, and it’s 
a lot of fun as well as very educational. Yours 
will be, too!! 

The following chart is the evaluation by 
sponsors and students of our workshop. 


Evaluation by Sponsors 
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Activities 35 4 -. & 
Hospitality 3 64 39 
Recreation | Hea | 7 3 39 
General Sessions 16 «618 4 l - 39 
Council Plan >= Se | | 2 39 
Council Meetings 22 «16 1 . 39 
Housing and Meals 35 4 - - 39 
Consultant Service 26 «ll 2 - 39 
Daily Assignments 17° «14 8 39 

Evaluation by Students 

Activities 3 80 15 l - 96 
Hospitality 88 7 ] — 6 
Recreation 45 «4 7 - 6 
General Sessions a: a. 2 96 
Council Plan | oa 1} - 96 
Council Meetings 52 42 2 — 6 
*Housing and Meals 7 5 — 2 
Consultant Service 66 «(28 2 96 
Daily Assignments 0 #0 13 3 96 


*Western did not vote. 
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The acquisition of formal higher education for most folk is definitely a major 


cooperative undertaking-parents, wives, taxpayers-well, just about everybody. 


College Seniors Give Diplomas 


To Their Wives 


Our wives deserve recognition for the work they 
did and for the sacrifices they made for us. We seniors 
would like to present them with a diploma—the honorary 
degree of Ph.T., putting husband through. 

This idea was expressed by the students of 
the Class of 1950, who had ninety-seven wives 
to honor. Since 1950, five other senior classes 
of Newark College of Engineering have given 
diplomas to their wives. On an evening near 
senior graduation the wives are invited to attend 
their own graduation exercises, 

Usually the program includes with variations 
a speech of welcome by the class president and 
the faculty adviser, skits prepared by the seniors 
or by their wives, musical selections by the Glee 
Club, yearbook features such as the class history 
or the class will, awards to the outstanding 
seniors, and the presentation of the class gift to 
the College. 

The class may request a guest speaker—one 
who may give a brief message to the wives. The 
speaker should be dynamic and informative. He 
may also present the diplomas to the wives. 

After the graduation exercises the committee 
may make arrangements for dancing and for 
refreshments. This affair is informal, pleasant, 
and unique among social events of the College. : 


COMMITTEES 


In sponsoring this activity, the chairman 
should appoint the following committees: 


Diploma Committee 
(at least five members) 


The Diploma Committee should be familiar 
with the following information: 

1. Diplomas should be printed by a reputable 
printing company. , 

2. Diplomas may be on 8111 white paper 
and be designed according to the sample diploma 
that follows. 

3. Diplomas are lettered with wife’s name in 
Old English lettering. 

4. A gold notarial seal is placed on diploma. 
Use No. 22 Dennison style seal, the price of 
which is .45 for a box of forty. 

5. This seal is stamped with the College seal. 
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6. Scarlet and white ribbon is used for wrap- 
ping diplomas. Also, two pieces are placed under 
each seal. Former classes have used No. 5 scarlet 
satin and No. 5 white satin ribbon. For one 
hundred diplomas about 50 yards were used. 

7. Plain white 35 cards are used for writing 
the name which is on the diploma, This card 
is wrapped around each rolled diploma to facili- 
tate its presentation. 

8. Diplomas are signed by the wife of the 
President of the College and the wife of the 
student’s professional department. 

9. Diplomas should be arranged in the same 
order as the seating arrangements to facilitate 
presentation. Try to obtain a special holder 
rack for diplomas, 

10. Those who ordered diplomas but did not 
appear at the exercises may be notified by post 
card, These diplomas may be obtained at the 
Registrar’s Office. 


Finance Committee 
(at least four members) 

1. The purpose of this committee is to collect 
and disburse the money covering the expenses of 
Senior Class Night. The class treasurer may 
serve as chairman. 

2. All money collected by the section rep- 
resentatives from the seniors should be handled 
by this committee. 

3. The chairman of each subcommittee should 
prepare a financial statement concerning the 
activities of his committee. 

4. The members of this committee should 
disburse all funds for conducting this event. 

5. A complete financial report should be 
prepared. 


Invitation Committee 
(at least three members) 
1. Invitations should be sent to the following: 
The President of the College 
The Dean of Administration 
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The Dean of Students 

The chairmen of the four professional 

departments 

The faculty adviser 

The president of the junior class 

The president of the Student Council 

All other faculty and administration mem- 

bers whom the class wishes to ask. 

2. The class secretary has the roster of all 
school personnel which includes the department, 
rank, home address, and marital status. Wives 
of all faculty and administration members should 
be invited. 

3. The invitation should be written in ink and 
mailed to the home of the faculty or administra- 
tion member at least three weeks before the 
affair. 

4. Sample of an invitation is as follows: 


Class of 1950 
Newark College of Engineering 
Newark 2, New Jersey 
Dear Professor and Mrs. Brown: 

The class of 1950 extends a cordial invitation to you 
to attend the Senior Class Night Program in the 
Campbell Hall gymnasium on Friday night, May 26, at 
eight o'clock. 

The program will include presentation of Ph.T. 
degree (Putting Husband Through) to the wives of 
graduating students and of awards to outstanding mem- 
bers of the class. The wives of the seniors will present 
short skits. 

We shall appreciate your presence at this affair, 

Sincerely yours, 


Program Committee 
(at least five members) 


|. The purpose of this committee is to ar- 
range and prepare the program for the evening. 

2. It is suggested that an outstanding person 
in community or in education should be the guest 
speaker and hand the diplomas to the wives, 
However, this suggestion need not be followed, 
for some classes have no guest speaker, 

3. The program should include a word of 
welcome by the class president and a very brief 
speech by the faculty adviser. 

4, A very entertaining program can be built 
around the features of the yearbook, such as 
the class history and the last will and testament. 

5. Awards to the winners of the class poll 
and of the student activity keys can be presented, 

6. The class may also present its gift to the 
College at this time, 

7. Skits prepared by the students or by their 
wives may be given. 

8. Dancing may be arranged. 

9. Glee Club may be requested to render 
several selections. 
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10, The members of the committee should 
arrange the program for mimeographing and 
for distribution. 

11. The members of the Alpha Phi Omega 
Fraternity, the national service fraternity, should 
be requested to do the ushering at this affair. 


Publicity Committee 
(at least six members) 


1. The purposes of this committee are to 
publicize Senior Class Night to the entire senior 
class—day and evening students—and to secure 
the married senior’s name and his section, his 
wife’s name, and the number of children. 

2. The committee is responsible for news 
coverage of Senior Class Night in the college 
newspaper. 

3. The committee should also maintain liai- 
son with the College Public Relations Office. 


Seating-Arrangement Committee 
(at least three members) 


1. Make a composite list of married seniors 
who are ordering diplomas, This list should in- 
clude the wife’s full name, number of children, 
payment record, and the seating numbers. 

2. The married couples should be seated in 
the center aisle, five couples per row and be 
seated alphabetically within their own profes- 
sional department. The departments should be 
seated alphabetically also—Chemical, Civil, Elec- 
trical, and Mechanical. 

3. The complete list should be mimeographed 
and distributed to each section represented and 
placed on each professional department bulletin 
board, 


Acknowledgments for Assistance 

Letters of thanks should be sent by the class 
president to the wives who sign the diplomas. 

The class president should also write a letter 
of thanks to the chairman of the committee. 

The chairman of the committee should write 
letters of thanks to the chairman of each of his 
subcommittees. 


Evaluation 


The chairman should request written reports 
from each of his subcommittee chairmen. These 
reports should include the procedures of each 
subcommittee and a list of suggestions for future 
committees. 

The chairman should collate these reports 
and present a comprehensive report of the pro- 
ceedings and the suggestions to the Class Council. 
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This report should be filed with the Recording 
A duplicate 


Secretary of the Class Council. 
report should be filed in the Dean’s Office. 


Copies of the program, seating arrangement 
chart, diploma, and notices should be filed in 
the Dean’s Office. 


A SAMPLE DIPLOMA 





NEWARK 


COLLEGE 


OF ENGINEERING 


Confers Upon 


(Name lettered in Old English Style by Drawing Department) 


THE HONORARY DEGREE OF PH. T. 


Certifying 


That She Is A Graduate From The Trial And Tribulation of Putting Her Husband Through 
Newark College of Engineering and Is Entitled To All The Rights And Privileges Thereunto 


Appertaining. 


Presented At Newark, New Jersey 
This Eighth Day of May, Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-Three 


(Mrs. Van Houten) 


For The College 


(signed by wife of the Department 
Chairman )} 


For The Department 





There is nothing new under the sun? There may be new concepts; and certainly 
material change in the manner in which various topics are presented or pursued. 


Grandma and Grandpa Study Biology 


T USED TO BE that I was embarrassed to 

admit that I was a biology teacher for to 

most people, especially to those of mature 
age, my profession calls to mind the atheistic 
theory of the accidental origin wf life along 
with the teaching of evolution as limited to the 
erroneous idea that man descended directly from 
monkeys. To many the word biology recalls 
snickering allusions to that “biological urge” 
of the birds and the bees as explained in the 
facts of life. 


However, the main objection to it seems to 
be the vague feeling that it tends to destroy 
religious faith, that science and religion do not 
mix. No wonder that thirty ago and 
before, parents and elders prayed for the spirit- 
ual welfare of the young people who left their 


years 


care to go to college where, among other courses, 
they would study biology. 
Now scme of these same alarmists, by now 
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grey haired and grandparents, have enrolled to 
study the very subject they decried, biology. 
This has come about as they have responded to 
the acute shortage of primary teachers by en- 
rolling in the Alabama State Teachers College 
where the writer teaches in order that they may 
satisfy the state educational requirements to get 
back into the harness again and teach. Thus 
they have enrolled in the writer's biology class 
not because they want biology but because it 
is one of the prerequisites for the teaching cer- 
tificate they need. 

Many of them had not been enrolled in any 
school for as long as twenty or twenty-five years. 
Contrary to their own fears and to those of most 
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adults as well as mine, it turned out that they 
learn better than most of the young people with 
whom they are in competition, 

These elderly students are a joy to teach 
since they possess mature minds and a perspec- 
tive of experience that enables them to compare 
and appreciate what the younger ones usually 
take as a matter of course. It is these students 
who, despite their prejudices have learned not 
only to appreciate biology but have also taught 
me to have a new feeling of pride and respect 
for my subject. 

Let us share some of the fresh awe and en- 
thusiasm they have expressed and remember 
that what they have learned nay be found in 
almost any biology textbook though how the 
facts are interpreted makes all the difference be- 
tween boring expository material and the eager 
fervor with which these facts are accepted when 
accompanied with the spirit of gratitude and 
admiration. An anonymous wrote 
that to see God in everything makes life the 
greatest adventure there is. This is particularly 
true of the study of biology. 


sage once 


Consider some of God’s biological gifts to 
Do we 
take the color and fragrance of flowers for 
granted? Biologists don’t; they say that the 
perfume and bright hues of flowers serve to 
attract insects which cross pollinate the plants 
thus making possible their reproduction, Thus, 
any joy we get from viewing a bed of roses is 
merely incidental to the primary purpose of the 
flower. 


man as discovered by these students. 


It didn’t take these students long to discover 
that some of the highest forms of plants re- 
produce without flowers. Maple trees, oaks, the 
corn plant, and the like, for example, have no 
apparent need for color or fragrance yet they 
make seed as well as roses or violets, Let us 
recognize this beauty as a gift of God, they said. 
This was a new idea to me, but | agree with 
them. 


From flowers their curiosity turned to leaves. 
What, they wanted to know, makes leaves turn 
color to produce the vivid yellows, scarlets, and 
crimsons to which we thrill in autumn? The 
answer appears simple. Some of the colors are 
in the leaf all the time but are masked by the 
dominant green chlorophyll. While the plant's 
strength is waning its chlorophyll disappears re- 
vealing the characteristic yellow of autumn 
leaves. 





The other colors are then produced in the 
leaf as it dies. The chemical composition of the 
colors is well known but why, they wanted to 
know, are these color-making chemicals in the 
leaf? Are they essential to the plant’s metabo- 
lism? Do they serve the plant in any way? If 
they do, then why don’t all green plants in the 
same region display autumn coloration? 

After searching in vain through the library 
for an answer one old man said, “I don’t sup- 
pose it’s scientific to say so, but I for one can’t 
see any harm in believing that the good Lord 
put those autumn colors in leaves mainly for us 
to enjoy. We ought to recognize them as His 
gift to us and to thank Him for it.” We all 
agreed. 

“How about the bright colors and melodious 
songs of birds?” say my students. Are they not 
illogical since they prevent camouflage and ad- 
vertise their presence to their enemies? One 
cynic in the class countered by pointing out that 
many of our song birds only seem to pour out 
their hearts in melodious joy, but that they are 
merely posting or warning other birds to stay 
away from their feeding area. The rest of the 
class answered by saying that such warnings 
could better be given by raucous crowing or 
other unmelodious sounds, and that clearly this 
may be viewed as another gift of our Creator. 

To these students the most awesome of God’s 
powers are concentrated in the microscopic cells 
of which practically all forms of life are made, 
Take for example a zygote or a one-celled in- 
dividual which ali animals and humans beings 
start out as. It contains in its genes and chromo- 
somes the inheritance of the whole race and the 
blue prints for the development of that cell into 
a mature individual. 


Thus it contains the plans for color of hair, 
eyes, skin, the exact length of nose, arms, and 
feet, the precise laying down of more than fifty 
thousand miles of blood capillaries, arteries, and 
veins, the correct make up, size and location of 
the organs and the incredibly complex structure 
of brain cells. 


One of these students, an elderly part-time 
minister, remembered reading somewhere that 
it takes about ten tons of blueprints to make a 
battleship. “Just think,” he said with awe, “a 
human body is much more complex than a 
battleship, and yet our Lord can put all of His 
blueprints for a person in a cell so small it takes 
a high powered microscope to see it.” 

All biology teachers know of the selective 
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action of the cell membrane, that marvelous 
living envelope that surrounds each of the mil- 
lions of cells of which all large animals are made. 
It took one of my students, however, to bring 
home to me just how wonderful it is. 

This man said, “Say, you know the way that 
membrane lets in some large molecules and keeps 
out certain smaller ones is right mysterious. It’s 
just like having a door to a room that would let 
in elephants and mice but would keep out cats 
and dogs. Now how could you make such a 
door? How would it distinguish between what 
it wants and what it doesn’t want? Does it 
have a brain?” 

Just as amazing to some of these students are 
the chemical actions in our bodies made possible 
by enzymes. One lady in the class, a grand- 


mother, had a difficult time understanding how 
oxidation can go on in cells. She readily com- 
prehended that oxidation means burning as when 
coal or wood burns to produce heat and smoke. 
“But,” she said, “our body is made of cells and 
cells are liquid with protoplasm. That means 
we are kept warm by fires within us that are 
burning under water! Glory be, what a wonder!” 

The writer owes a debt of gratitude to these 
elderly students for refreshing my outlook on 
biology by cultivating in me an attitude of won- 
derment and appreciation for Nature’s marvels 
that I never had before. Now I have a convic- 
tion that my work contributes to a deeper faith, 
a higher morality, and a greater enjoyment of 


life. This gives new meaning to my biology 
teaching. 


Active participation in a club, under good leadership, assures much informa- 
tion, training, and experience—promotion of community welfare and good-will. 


A Conservation, Fishing. and Hunting Club 


HE ANNUAL REPORT of the Aliquippa 

High School Conservation, Fishing, and 

Hunting Club compiled by the club adviser 
is quite complete and informative. The club is 
composed of over 200 students actively interested 
and participating. The club meets at 7:30 p.m. 
on the third Thursday of each month. The ex- 
ecutive board, composed of the club’s officers, 
committee chairmen, recording class secretaries, 
and typists for the club’s bulletin, meet at 6:45 
on the evenings of the regular meetings of the 
club. 


The club’s three R’s are Respect, Rights, and 
Responsibilities. Many motion pictures are 
shown during the year’s meetings, among the 
many other activities. The official club song 
is “The Place Where | Worship.” A prayer is 
offered by the Chaplain at the opening of each 
meeting. 


“Lord, make me an instrument of your peace. Where 
there is hatred, let me sow love; where there is injury, 
pardon; where there is doubt, faith; where there is 
despair, hope; where there is darkness, light; and where 
there is sadness, joy. O, Divine Master, grant that | may 
not so much seek to be consoled as to console; to be 
understood as.to understand; to be loved as to love; for 
it is in giving that we receive it as in pardoning that we 
are pardoned; and it is in dying that we are born to 


eternal life.—St. Francis of Assisi 
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LAWRENCE F. BLANEY 
Club Sponsor, Teacher 
Aliquippa High School 
Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 


Aims, Philosophy, and Purpose of the Club 


Article 1, Section 3 of the Club’s Constitution 
and Bylaws, as written by the club members, 
defines the aims, philosophy and the purpose of 
of the club: 


The purpose of this club is to subscribe to Outdoor 
Life’s Conservation Pledge, ie. “Il give my pledge as 
an American to save and faithfully to defend from waste, 
the natural resources of my country—its soil and min 
erals, its forests, waters, and wildlife.” 

To promote an interest in, and an appreciation of: 
conservation, fishing, and hunting thereby conserving 
the woods, waters, fish, and wildlife in the Common 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

To promote and to maintain at all times, high standards 
of sportsmanship among all members of our club. 

To know and to observe the Commonwealth's fish and 
game laws. 

To learn, to practice, and to teach conservation, 80 
that the high school boys and girls of tomorrow may 
enjoy the sport that is ours today. 

By setting this example: “To become a sportsman, you 
first must be a good sport.” 

To always respect the rights of others at all times. 
To fish and to hunt for the pleasure and recreation that 
is derived from these two sports and NOT to see how 
much you can catch and kill 
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To always be careful of fires at all times-—-GOOD 
COVER on any watershed means GOOD FISHING AND 
GOOD HUNTING, 

To always be careful never to destroy trees, shrub- 
bery, or cover along our streams. 

To always respect the wishes and the property rights 
of our farmer friends when fishing or hunting. 

To never have any club member labeled a “Litter- 
bug.” Appoint yourself always as a clean-up committee 
of ONE, 


To practice at all times to be a GOOD CITIZEN 
it doesn’t cost anything—club members are “TO SET 
THE EXAMPLE.” 

Sex, race, religion, or national origin shall never be 
a qualification for membership in the Conservation, 
Fishing, and Hunting Club. 

To live and subseribe to the club's motto, thereby de- 
veloping a philosophy of life. The “3 R’s”—Respect, 
Rights, and Responsibilities. 


The following list of activities represents the 


accomplishments of the club for the last school 


year. Much of the work has also been lots of 


fun! 


1. Bake sale to pay for yearbook pictures and page 
in The Quippian., 


2. Published the first Club Bulletin and mailed 300 
copies—our first attempt in this particular field of 
public relations. 


5. Under the chairmanship of Ruth Ann Moore, the 
girls in the club have acted as ushers and hostesses for 
various programs in Aliquippa, Beaver Falls, Ambridge, 
and Beaver for Service and Sportsmen's Clubs for the 
past two years, 


1. The club has shown 25 movies during the school 
year, 


5. Selected “The Place Where | Worship” as the 
club song, 


6. Junior Rifle classes for both boys and girls were 
held at Aliquippa Bucktails Club house. 


‘os 
7. Club members were engaged in archery at the 
Bucktails and shot in League competition. 


8. Through the efforts and courtesy of the Aliquippa 
Bucktails, the club was made a member of the Beaver 
County Sportsmen's League-——-20 new league members. 


9. The Aliquippa Bucktails have adopted our club 
as a Junior Conservation group—the first such arrange- 
ment in Beaver County. 


10. Constructed the fifth feeding shelter and wildlife 
refuge for quail and fed wild game during the winter of 
1954-55200 pounds of grain and corn were used 
through the courtesy of the Bucktails and the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission. 


11. Our outdoors committee box-trapped 68 rabbits 
for the Pennsylvania Game Commission; also, box- 
trapped 23 rabbits for the Aliquippa Bucktail’s dog 
training area 

12. A check for $25.00 was sent to the Children’s 
Hospital Fund for crippled children in Pittsburgh by 
the boys in the club who did the box trapping of 
rabbits. 


13. Predator control has continued—-crows, stray cats, 
and fox have been destroyed during the school year. 
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14. Through the courtesy of Mr. Jim Dee, Field 
Representative for SAAMI, there was distributed to all 
junior and senior high school students in the Aliquippa, 
Hopewell Memorial High Schools and the two parochial 
schools, 5000 copies of gun safety literature before the 
opening of the 1954 small game season. 


15. Distributed 500 copies of instructions for the 
National Wildlife’s Conservation Essay Contest to the 
Aliquippa, Hopewell Memorial Junior and Senior High 
School pupils and the two parochial schools. Justine 
Ladish, a 7th grade pupil at the Franklin Junior High 
School was awarded second place in the Junior Division 
in the State for her excellent essay. 


16. The club has directed letters of censure, under the 
signatures of the President, Chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee, and the sponsor to President 
Eisenhower; Secretary of the Interior, Douglas McKay; 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Benson and Senator 
Edward Martin from Pennsylvania, for their support 
specifically, of the following anti-conservation legisla- 
tion and programs: 

a. The Tidelands Oil Bill 

b. The Aiken Bill, 5S-2548, Stockmen’s 
Priority Grazing Bill 

ce. Rouge River National Forest 

d. Cumberland National Forest in Kentucky 

The club felt that this was not only poor legislation, 
but also examples of very poor conservation practices. 


Forest 


17. A letter of commendation was directed to Senator 
James H. Duff of Pennsylvania who had the courage 
of his convictions to vote against this anti-conservation 
legislation, 


18. The club was the guest on “Teens, Inc.” WQED’s 
T.V. teen-age program at 7:30 p.m. on Wednesday, 
December 15. 


19. We have begun to organize similar clubs in 
Rochester, Freedom, and Hopewell Memorial High 
Schools, so that they may begin to function during the 
1955-56 school year. 


20, Our program here in Aliquippa High School was 
used at Cooley High School in Detroit, Michigan. This 
is the first Conservation, Fishing, and Hunting club to 
be organized in any Michigan High School under the 
sponsorship of the United Conservation Clubs of Michi- 
gan. Commendations have been received and acknowl- 
edged from Ray Gauither, President of the Sportsmen’s 
Club of Detroit and from Harry R. Gaines, Secretary- 
Manager of the United Conservation Clubs of Michigan. 


21. Request for information to help start a Con- 
servation, Fishing, and Hunting Club in the Wallace 
High School in Wallace, Idaho, has been received and 
acknowledged. Information has been forwarded. 


22. Charles A. Rindt, Regional Forester for the 
Pacific Northwest and who was also one of the 1954 
Nash Conservation Award winners, has copies of our 
program that we are using here in Aliquippa High 
School. Our program will be used in educational work- 
shops by teachers in the summer in Washington and in 
Oregon. 


23. A commendation was received from the conven- 
tion of the supervisors of State and National Park ex- 
ecutives on February 8, 1955, from Rokagon, Illinois. 
There were park executives and supervisors from 22 
states and two Canadian provinces at this convention. 
Mr. E. S. Radcliffe, Park Superintendent at the Raccoon 
Creek State Park, presented our program of educational 
activities to this convention. 
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24. Commendations have recently been received from 
the Honorable George M. Leader, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; Frank M. Clark, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the 25th Congressional Dis- 
trict; Assemblyman Charles D. Stone; Senator John 
C. Miller; Seth Gordon, Director of the Department of 
Game and Fish from the state of California; J. Allen 
Barrett, Chief of Conservation and Education Division of 
the Pennsylvania Fish Commission; Charles A, French, 
Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission; Seth Meyers, Secretary of the Outdoors 
Writers of America; Michael Hoduba, Washington cor- 
respondent for Sports Afield magazine; Bill Rae, editor 
of Outdoor Life magazine; Bill Voight, Executive Di- 
rector of the Isaak Walton League; Dr. R. W. Esch- 
meyer, Executive Vice President of Sports Fishing 
Institute; Assemblyman William B. Smith; Michael 
Nadel, Executive Secretary of the Wilderness Society 
of Washington, D.C.; Assemblyman Edwin Tomkins of 
Cameron County; Jim Dee, Field Representative for 
SAAMI, Harry Hampton, Secretary, SAAMI and Dr. 
Logan J. Bennett, Executive Director of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. 


25. The following publications have published articles 
regarding the activities of our club: November 1954 
issue of Sports Fishing Institutes Bulletin; the March 
1954 issue of the Pennsylvania Game News; January 
1955 issue of the Federation News, official publication 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs; 
February 1955 issue of the Pennsylvania Angler; May 
1955 issue of School Activities, The National Extra- 
curricular Magazine. 


26. The educational activities embodied in the pro 
posed legislation, in House Bill 475 in the General 
Assembly in Harrisburg contains much of our program 
here in Aliquippa High School. 


27. Our club has completed an experimental planting 
of Willow cuttings along a one-half mile stretch of 
Traverse Creek in the Raccoon Creek State Park. We 
have planted 1200 of these cuttings under the super- 
vision of E. S. Radcliffe, Park Superintendem. We 
have planned to do about two miles of stream improve 
ment work in Traverse Creek when school opens in 
September 1955, 


28. On February 8, 1955, the club, along with the 
Aliquippa Bucktails, presented a program in the High 
School Auditorium. honoring Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Ex 
ecutive Director of the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

29. Our club was honored in sharing with the pro- 
gramming of Beaver County's Wildlife Week from March 
20-26, 1955. Our club president and club chaplain had 
parts in each of these programs held in Beaver Falls, 
Ambridge, and Beaver. Twenty-four of the girls from 
our club were usherettes at these programs. 

30. Responsive to a request from The National Wild- 
life Federation in Washington, D.C., I directed to the 
48 Federated Sportsmen’s and Conservation Clubs in the 
U.S. and to three in Canada, copies of our program in 
Aliquippa High School. 

31. Your Responsibilities as a Fisherman which were 
compiled in 1947 by Mr. Sam Harris and myself, were 
revised this year. We are hoping that they will be 
published by Sport Fishing Institute in Washington, 
D.C., this spring or summer. Copies of the revised 
Responsibilities are being given to each purchaser in 
Beaver County of a fishing license through the courtesy 
of the County Treasurer’s Office. 

32. A part of our program is being published in the 
Sportsmen’s Guide, official publication of the Crumlin 
Sportsmen's Association of London, Ontario, Canada. 
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33. Our club was most grateful for the opportunity 
to help the Student Council of Aliquippa High School 
in getting shrubbery from the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission to landscape an area around the auditorium. 
This will give the science classes in our high school a 
wildlife laboratory on our campus and it wil! also pro 
vide cover and a refuge for wildlife in the near future. 


34. We have had two socials at the Bucktail Lodge 
on the Brodhead Road. 


35. We are having our annual picnic at the Raccoon 
Creek State Park on June 2. 


36. On May 12, 1955, eight of the officers of the 
Club were guests of the Rochester Sportsmen's Club at 
their spring banquet. 


37. Congratulations to the following club members: 
Stanley Stickles, Roy Cunningham, Dennis Creegan, 
Mike Piekielak, Bob Mandich, Mike Teleha, and Larry 
Shope. On Saturday, May 22, 1955, these boys assisted 
Mr. J. Bradley McGregor, Game Protector for Beaver 
County, in planting 4000 Multi-Flora Rose seedlings 
on Game Lands No, 173 in Ohio Township. 


Planting cover crops for game refuges and for feed 
is one of the many projects in Game Management carried 
on by the Pennsylvania Came Commission. It is like 
wise one of the many projects that are parts of the 
program of the Aliquippa High School Conservation, 
Fishing, and Hunting Club. 


We are always most happy and willing to assist the 
personnel of the Game Commission, Fish Commission, 
and any Sportsmen’s Club wherever and whenever we 
can, Thanks gang for a swell job well done! 


38. On September 17, 1955, the Club began the 
projected stream improvement work on Traverse Creek 
in the Raccoon Creek State Park under the supervision 
of Park Superintendent, E. S. Radcliffe. Twenty-five 
feet of a seventy-five foot long log and stone deflector 
was constructed. The girls in the Club moved about 
twenty tons of rock into this constructed section of 
this deflector. 


We hope to finish this particular deflector in the 
Spring of 1956 when we will begin cur third year of 
tree planting along Traverse Creek. During the six 
trips to the Park, sixty-five club members took part in 
this work. They consumed 89 pounds of hamburgers, 
148 hamburger buns; 120 gallons of gas was used for 
transportation and six quarts of oil for the jaloppies. 

Our expenses for this work in the Park amounted to 
$61.25. This money was fortheoming through the 
generosity of the following Sportsmen's Clubs in Beaver 
County who gave to our Club the following amounts of 
money, thereby enabling us to continue work of this 
type with our club members: Ambridge District Sports- 
men’s, $25.00, South Side Sportsmen's Club, $25,00 
Koppers Outdoors Sportsmen's Club, $5.00; Marion Hill 
Sportsmen's Club, $5.00; Pine Run Sportsmen's Club, 
$5.00; Beaver Falls Sportsmen's Club, $5.00; Beaver 
Sportsmen's Club, $5.00; and the Koppel-Big Beaver 
Sportsmen's Club, $5.00. 

To these Fellow-Sportemen, | want to extend to them 
in behalf of our club membership, our most grateful 
thanks and our sincere appreciation for their wonderful 
and most thoughtful gesture. | can assure them that 
their contributions came when it was needed most! 


39. A request from J. Bradley McGregor, 
Protector for Beaver County, to help harvest corn grown 
on Game Lands No. 173. This corn will be used for 
the winter feeding of Pennsylvania Wildlife. On No 
vember 6 and 13, twenty-seven club members helped 


Came 
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harvest corn along with other members of the Beaver 
County Sportemen’s League on Pennsylvania Game 
Lands No, 173. 


40, Our Club has been asked to take part in honor- 
ing the Aliquippa High School Championship Football 
Squad on January 29, 1956. Mr. Sam Urick, Chairman 
of the Aliquippa Community Banquet Committee, has 
requested our Club to take over the responsibility of 
conducting the Tag Day, December 23. 1955, in Aliquip- 
pa. Proceeds from this Community Tag Day will be 
used to help defray the expenses of this Community 
Banquet. 


41. Because of the many varied activities of our 
Club and the recognition that has come our way through 
the numerous magazine articles, newspapers, radio, and 
television coverage, | have had the honor of having been 
accepted for membership in the Outdoor Writers Associa- 
tion of America, Incorporated, The Pennsylvania Out- 
door Writer Association, The Wilderness Society, and 
The Council of Conservationists, 

Active membership in these organizations means that 
our high school is receiving national recognition in the 
work that the Club is doing. This, | believe, is the 
kind of public relations that no school can afford to 
be without! 

12. In behalf of our Club, | want to extend our 
thanks and appreciation to all the wonderful people it 
has been our good fortune to work with during the past 
year. To our Board of School Directors and the Admin- 
istrative Personnel of our high school. Without their 
approval and their patient cooperation, our program 
could never have functioned with the splendid support 
that has always been forthcoming from them. To the 
officers and the membership of the Beaver County 
Sportemen’s League, our ‘sincere thanks for all your 
thoughtful help. 

To J. Bradley McGregor, Game Protector. and Cliff 
Iman, Fish Warden, our thanks to these two splendid 
gentlemen and sportsmen for the opportunity of having 
worked with them. To E. 8. Radcliffe, Park Superin- 
tendent at the Raccoon Creek State Park, and Clyde 
Wilson, a member of the Park Staff, our thanks for the 
help in supervising the construction of the deflector on 
Traverse Creek and the supervision of our tree planting 
committee, 


To Elmer Anderson, County League Secretary and 
President of the Aliquippa Bucktails, for his unselfish 
help and cooperation. And to Frank W. Crawford, 
fellow faculty member and co-chairman with me of the 
Education Committee of the Beaver County Sportsmen's 
League, for his help along with Phil Cox, Jr. and Dale 
Eberle for their work on the National Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Essay Contest, our sincere thanks to these three for 
their unselfish kindness, 

This program in its entirety has been accom- 
plished and completed, not on school time, but 
after school hours and on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. It would be impossible to attempt measur- 
ing the value of the public relations and good 
will that our club members have brought to our 
high school. Their accomplishments have been 
locally, throughout the 
wealth, nationally, and internationally, I am both 
proud and honored to be the sponsor of such a 
group of the most wonderful youngsters in the 
world! 
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F.T.A. Club Is Active 


NAIDENE GOY 
Hinsdale Township High School 
Hinsdale, Illinois 


In observance of National Education Week 
at Hinsdale Township High School, Hinsdale, 
Illinois, the Future Teachers of America organi- 
zation sponsored a breakfast to which more than 
400 visitors came. Tickets sold in advance en- 
titled the guests to either a 50¢ or a 75¢ menu 
served by the regular cafeteria staff. 
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A Committee Functions 


Using this as their annual fund-raising proj- 
ect to finance trips to educational institutions, 
the Future Teachers decorated the cafeteria and 
the tables for the guests, provided a string 
quartet to play chamber music, acted as guides 
to take guests on a tour of the high school while 
it was in session, and steered the group to the 
new speech laboratory where a short program 
of speeches about F.T.A. and the school and 
of music was held. Parents were privileged to 
ask questions at the conclusion of the program. 

As a result of this project, many members 
of the community who never before had set 
foot in the building saw the school in operation. 
F.T.A, realized a profit large enough to provide 
its working budget for two years since the cafe- 
teria staff provided the breakfast at a reduced 
price. 

A considerable amount of organization se- 
cured the outstanding support accorded Princi- 
pal O. C. West, faculty F.T.A. sponsor, Mrs. 
Florence Cox, and Mrs, Lillian Bailey, director 
of food services. F.T.A. members sold tickets, 
reserved a special parking lot section for cars 
of guests, acted as hosts and guides, and or- 
ganized the program. Breakfast was served from 
seven a.m. to nine-fifteen a.m. F.T.A. members 
were on duty at six in the morning to prepare 
for the event. 
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‘Anything worth doing is worth doing well.” A school group meeting regularly 
as a definite part of the schedule can accomplish and promote many things. 


The Student Couneil as a Class 


HE STUDENT COUNCIL, meeting as a class 
on school time, with credit granted toward 
graduation, seems to be the exception rather 

than the rule. Central High School of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, initiated their experiment of 
Student Council on school time more than ten 
years ago and liked the results so much the 
Student Council as a class has become the ac- 
cepted procedure—looked upon favorably by 
the administration, teachers, and students. 

When Student Council was first initiated as 
a class, the school day at Central High School 
had seven periods. This permitted students to 
carry what was known as a “normal load” of 
four solids, one half-credit subject, and one study 
period, with one period for lunch. The maximum 
load permitted, five credits per semester, was 
made possible when a student elected two half- 
credit or non-solid classes. 

The Student Council class fitted into 
program admirably and since students were not 
required to enroll for a study period many 
elected a half-credit addition to the 
Student Council class. Our local school system 
requires 34 credits for graduation (17 units) 
while many schools require only 32 (16 units). 
It was possible for a student to elect the Student 
Council class and still have a study period, if he 


this 


class in 


so chose. 

Membership in the Student Council, however, 
was not guaranteed by electing the class as a 
course. Members were elected by the home 
room; members served as representatives for 
one semester and could run for re-election. Any 
club president could be a member of the council. 
Officers were elected by the student body at 
large in the semester preceding the one in which 
they were to serve. This facilitated scheduling. 

How does the Student Council operate as a 
class? Is there work to do five days each week? 
Can you keep all members busy and interested ? 
The only answers to these questions must be 
drawn from our experiences. 

For us, the ideal week is one in which the 
work Monday, 
open discussion (parliamentary procedure used ) 
of school problems, projects, and activities: 
Tuesday, committee meetings; Wednesday, com- 


council is divided as follows: 
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BERNIECE WESTER 
Director of Activities 
Central High School 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


mittees at work (a hectic day for the sponsor 
but a bee-hive of activity going on!) ; Thursday, 
business meeting which includes committee re- 
ports; Friday, meeting of the executive council 
(the officers) while the remainder of the council 
uses the time for other committee work or study 
or reading of Student Life and School Activ- 
Every week cannot meet the 
standards of the ideal-—natural interruptions in 
the calendar make that impossible, but with the 
standard set up there is a goal to be striven 


ities magazines. 


toward, 

The philosophy at Central High is that the 
work of the Student Council, if it 
effective, must be “on-going” and there must 
be work to do. Our problem is not in finding 
something to do but rather in choosing what 
projects to do out of the number presented. 

What are the advantages of the Student Coun- 
cil meeting as a class? 


is to be 


From the beginnings in 1945, before which 
met weekly 
school or during the lunch hour as members 


time the Council before or after 
ate and deliberated together, an increased in- 
terest in the council as a vital, working organiza- 
tion within the school was apparent. The interest 
of the council itself spread to finding out what 
other councils were doing and membership in 
a city council, the state organization, the regional, 
national followed. By 1947, 
the interest was so high the school entered the 


and associations 
race for president of the Southern Association of 
Student Councils and 
that capacity at the 1948 Southern Association 


was elected to serve in 


meetings. 

Students, given time in which to discuss to- 
gether matters relative to the betterment of their 
own school, find much to improve and work out 
ways of implementing the activity required for 
improvement. School citizenship is no nebulous 
thing for Council members. Here is living being 
done by youngsters who know what the problems 
are at school because they have discussed them 
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openly and who know how they plan to meet and 
correct them, Here is a workshop of civic im- 
provement, community participation, and student 
leadership-—all going on within the walls of the 
school itself under sponsorship of the Student 
Council, Students need time to work out school 
problems on school time. 

Opportunities to understand problems of 
administrators, custodial staff, the 
P.-T.A., and the community in general, direct 
outgrowths from sufficient time to discuss them, 
make a student body more cohesive, understand- 
ing, and sympathetic. School morale and spirit 
grow vigorously when students understand school 
problems, Students may better understand prob- 
lems they will encounter after leaving high school 
if they have had opportunities to be a part of a 
workshop, the Student Council, where school 
problems have been defined, discussed, dissolved, 
denuded, or debunked. 

The Student Council as a class gives stature 
to its work as an integral part of the school day. 
If activities and projects directed at improving 
a bad situation or replacing a poor one are worth 
discussing and doing, they are worth being 
granted time in the school day in which to do 
them, 


teachers, 


“My Privileges in. and 
Responsibilities to. 
a Free Country” 


ROBERT MASON MURRAY 
Huntingdon High School 
Huntingdon, Tennessee 


You want my idea about a free country and 
in just a thousand words or less. Why, man, 
it’s hardly room to treat this subject fairly. 
What, you still insist my curious friend? Very 
well, follow me and I will atternpt to tell you. 

First of all let me tell you about our govern- 
ment and how it was formed, See that building 
over there? It’s an airplane factory. Come, let 
us go in and have a look around. From this 
factory come large planes that soar through the 
air. ‘ Let’s see how they're made, See all the 
different kind of materials used in making the 
plane? Now think back, my friend, was not our 
country developed by many different national- 
ities who came over in search of freedom? 

Watch the skilled workmen as they begin to 
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assemble the many parts, Our forefathers had 
much assembling to do before they formed our 
government of today. They had to fight a war 
with England for independence; another war was 
fought with England for the right to sail the 
seas; and later a war was fought among the 
states and the outcome has bound us into United 
States of America. 

Let’s compare the growth of a plane to the 
growth of our Constitution, Listen closely, my 
friend, | can’t repeat; my time is limited you 
know. Look to your left. The body of a plane 
is finished which, let us say, is the foundation 
of the plane. Likewise a foundation had to be 
laid by our early statesmen for the Constitution. 
Let’s say the Articles are the foundation of the 
Constitution. To these other things were added, 

They’re attaching the wheels to the piane now. 
Without wheels the plane couldn’t move to take 
off. Attachments had to be made to the basic 
Articles, also, They were the “Bill of Rights.” 
These are the rights of the American people. 
They are their own personal liberties. Among 
these are: Freedom of religion, freedom of 
press, and the right of a fair trial by jury. Our 
forefathers knew what these rights meant and 
were willing to die for them. 

See the small wing flaps, small but vitally 
important to success of a plane’s take-off and 
landing. ‘he ratification of the Constitution 
was also vitally important as to whether the 
Constitution would sink or float. 

Things are beginning to take shape, my 
friend. The workmen are putting in the motor 
and propeller, It is the law-maker of the plane. 
It enables the plane to have power and lift. Our 
legislative branch, established by the Consti- 
tution, is the law making body of our nation. 
It passes the laws which the people are to abide 
by and follow. The guide stick and little instru- 
ments are being installed now, The guide stick 
carries out the roaring command of the motor by 
guiding the flight of the plane. The little instru- 
ments tell if the motor and guide stick are doing 
right or wrong. These can be compared to our 
executive branch of government which carries 
out the laws passed by legislative branch and 
judicial branch which enforces these laws. These 
three branches have a check and balance over 
the power of each other. 

The plane is finished now and is being 
rolled out onto the runway. Still there is some- 
thing missing, the pilot. For it is he who really 
governs the plane. The people of this country 
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are like the pilot. For it is through their votes 
that a man is elected or not elected to these po- 
sitions. The voice of the people is mighty. 

The plane is preparing for a test flight be- 
fore its final O.K. Remember how helpless the 
plane looked before it was put together? What 
could these parts accomplish without being put 
together? Nothing at all. Likewise our govern- 
ment could never have accomplished anything 
divided, A bloody war had to be fought to prove 
it. Abe Lincoln once said “A house divided 
could not stand alone.” 

The plane has taken off and is swiftly moving 
upward. It started from nothing and is now 
climbing toward the stars. This is the God given 
right of every American. He can start from 
nothing and climb to the highest position in the 
country. There is always a way for those who 
have the will-power to do. 

In a democracy, my astonished friend, you 
must accept individual responsibilities and learn 
to cooperate with others. 
to the point where you begin interfering with 
the rights of others, then some of yours are taken 
away. You have to use your ingenuity to get 
anywhere. You won’t get anything by just sitting 
around and waiting. Our forefathers have left 
us much. We must never lose sight of their high 
ideals they have set up for us. We must fight 
for and give our lives, if necessary, to preserve 


Your privileges go 


these rights. We must try to advance and im- 
prove the country for future generations. We 
must not be afraid of the future. Remember, 
a nation is made by the people who cultivate it. 

In these few words I have tried to tell and 
show you how our free country’s government 
was formed and what it was made up of. This 
was to help you to understand my idea of a free 
country. My patient friend, to me, a free country 
is a paradise of individual opportunity—op- 
portunities for all who have the will to seek, to 
find, and to cultivate. 
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Combining the extracurricular activities with the regular academic program can 
benefit both--make students’ work more interesting, meaningful, and efficient. 


A Combined Program Is Paramount 


OW MUCH “EXTRA” ARE EXTRACUR. 
RICULAR ACTIVITIES? Really not much 
if the school academic program is tied to 

them so that school work and activities go hand 
in hand. This is not a new discovery; yet it is 
evident that many fine possibilities are being 
passed up today in schools because the faculty 
and administration do not see the connection 
between the two. 

Perhaps the following examples will help to 
give teachers and administrators ideas or start 
them thinking about ways in which their own 
teaching program can be helped by tying it to 
one or more extracurricular activities. 

A high school journalism class was organ- 
ized; the members of the class were also mem- 
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bers of the staff of the school newspaper. The 
class was arranged in such a way that a portion 
of the time could be spent working on the school 
paper as laboratory work and a portion of the 
time spent in class learning the principles of 
journalism, 

Wherever possible, class assignments were 
made which would produce material that could 
be used in the newspaper. Thus texts and class- 
room work was supplemented with interesting 
laboratory 
aroused in 


work, and student enthusiasm was 


the class. At the same time, the 
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school newspaper was being improved because 
the staff was acquiring additional know how 
about journalism. 

This procedure admittedly had some draw- 
backs, First of all, fulltime could not be devoted 
to class work, and a number of times during 
the year classroom work could not be coordinated 
with work on the school newspaper. Secondly, 
from the school paper’s point of view, a new 
staff took over the newspaper every year; this 
meant virtually starting over from scratch again. 

For a school which has a substantial school 
paper going, this plan would be unwise and im- 
practical, Better results could be obtained by 
keeping the two programs separate. Yet, if 
the school is having trouble keeping its news- 
paper going, as was the case in the above ex- 
ample, then much good would result from com- 
bining the two. 

A more practical program for many schools 
might be the one which was worked out by a 
college journalism teacher between a feature 
writing class and the school newspaper, In this 
case, there was no direct connection between the 
class and the newspaper, although the teacher 
was directly concerned with the welfare of both. 

In his class, this teacher gave assignments to 
the students to write feature articles. The stu- 
dents could choose whatever subjects they wished 
as long as the resulting article met the given 
assignment. However, they were encouraged to 
choose subjects concerned with the school and 
write articles which would be suitable for the use 
in the school newspaper. 

The advantages of this program were three: 
|) students chose subjects for their articles which 
they were familiar with, and as a result, they 
were able to write better about them; 2) the 
students were writing for a “market,” for there 
was a real possibility that their articles would 
be published; this encouraged them to do a 
better job; and 3) better written and more 
interesting features were made available and 
were printed in the school newspaper, thus help- 
ing the paper. 


A similar college project was worked out 
with a school literary magazine. The teachers 
of the composition classes at the school were 
invited by the adviser and the editorial board 
of the magazine to submit material which had 
been done in their classes for consideration for 
use in the publication. Once they became en- 
thusiastic about the project, the teachers urged 
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their students to write with the possibility of 
getting their material published. 

The result was that most of the material 
which was published came from composition 
classes, and the young writers received encour- 
agement by seeing their work in print. 

Another project which shows how academic 
work can be tied to extracurricular activities 
involved a radio production class. Free time was 
allotted to the school by the: local radio station 
to present programs of some sort. The teacher 
of this radio class requested and received one 
of these half hour “spots” in order to allow each 
student i the class to direct his own dramatic 
program. 

This was the laboratory work in the course; 
through this program the students received prac- 
tical experience in radio production work (sup- 
plementing classroom and text work) by pre- 
senting shows for which they had an audience. 

Other students in the class did the acting, 
announcing, and sound effects as well as other 
work which was not directly required of the 
director in putting on the program. Thus they 
received valuable experience in these areas too. 

These are examples of how the school’s so- 
called extracurricular program can be coordin- 
ated with the regular academic program. One — 
worked together with the other benefitted both. 
Of course, there are many other possibilities, and 
no department of the school need be left out. 
Dramatics, speech, journalism, art, science, the 
social sciences, English—all departments can 
find ways of tying their extracurricular activ- 
ities to classroom work. 

So, teachers and administrators, don’t pass 
up a program such as this! This kind of a pro- 
gram can be useful in maintaining an adequate 
balance between the two aspects of school life 
and yet be a help to each. 





What You Need 











AMERICAN FOLKLORE SHOWN ON MAP 

The McKee Map of American Folklore, a 
gaily colored 24” x 36” map, has more than 100 
folk heroes of the United States. Useful in 
classrooms, maps may be secured by writing 
Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, National Conference Amer- 
ican Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. Price is 50 cents for 
single copies, three maps for $1.00.—Ohio 
Schools 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for May 








In May, spring fever disappears. Nature an- 
nounces the coming of summer with lilacs, lilies 
and spirea. Carnations honor Mother’s Day. 
During the month graduates are being featured. 
They participate in a host of activities. 

Patriotic programs are also found on the May 
calendar. Patriotic songs and dramatizations are 
timely. Spring concerts, award assemblies, class 
day, and proms demand the cooperation and 
suggestions from the assembly director. 


Director’s Dilemma 


The director of the assembly program for 
May is similar to the leader of a round-up. The 
secret of success is activity, expression, and or- 
ganization. The program for assembly reveals 
the director’s qualifications. The dilemma is 
similar to the old proverb, “Try to please every- 
body and please no one.” 

One dilemma, the director meets, is the 
sponsor who selects students “who have never 
had the chance to be on assembly programs.” 
This teacher insists on having a different leader 
for assembly. After hours of rehearsal, the stu- 
dents having never had any previous training 
in speech, present poor performances. 

Another dilemma is the popularity of the 
assembly program. Students will neglect lessons 
and ask for excuses to miss classes. Rehearsals 
must be arranged before and after school. The 
bugaboo for the director is worrying about 
things that may happen. 

The assembly director must possess vision, 
faith, high ideals, and enthusiasm. He must have 
the ability to work with others. It is better to 
work with ten people than to do the work of ten 
people. Other students and teachers must as- 
sume responsibility. Good work is to be ex- 
pected. While perfection should be the goal, the 
aim is a good program. Encouragement, inspira- 
tion, and tact are requisites of the director for 
the assembly. 

Executive ability is the delegation of author- 
ity and knowing how to produce a program in a 
definite way: 

1. Plan the program thoroughly with a stu- 
dent committee and the teacher in charge. 

2. Vary the program to include the arts of the 
Thespians. 

3. Conduct organized rehearsals; consult other 
faculty members. 

4. Appoint lively emcees to sell the program. 
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Assembly Song Leaders 

The purpose of a song leader is to lead the 
singing and to seek unity through the music. A 
few suggestions are: 

1. Begin with a lively song familiar to every- 
one. Students love to sing. 

2. The song leader must be punctual and 
ready to announce the number clearly. He is 
assisted by a good pianist. 

3. Lead by enthusiasm. Be 
happy. Never scold an audience. 
chorus, 

4. The song leader should know the songs. 
Be sure they are memorized. 

5. Don’t talk between stanzas. 

6. Be neat; watch the dress. 

7. Common sense, poise, and a pleasant smile 
win an audience. 

8. Suggestions and direction should 
quested from the music teacher. 


The Pianist 

The pianist for the assembly program must 
be dependable and talented. He needs to be 
punctual, In some schools the pianist plays as 
the group assembles. 

Usually the audience follows the piano better 
than the song leader. Every song needs a lively 
introduction. A week introduction spoils the 
spirit. The pianist brightens the spirit of the 
audience by putting life into the playing. The 
pianist listens carefully to the song leader and 
watches, him. The pianist should be efficient 
and familiar with songs, He can transpose songs 
to the voice range of the students and play the 
school songs without aid of a book. 

Program Suggestions 

1. Plan the program at least a semester ahead. 
Keep an active faculty committee working. 

2. Don’t wait until program time to make 
plans. The faculty and student committees 
should know your plans. 

3. Call for definite help 
planning ‘work with principal. 

4. Don’t forget the administrator. 

5. Remember the purpose and theme of every 
assembly. 

6. Do advertise through publicity committee. 


cheerful and 
Use a good 


be re- 


and guidance in 
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Cleverness makes success. 


1 7. Don’t play favorites; train new talent. 
READ/ THINK STUDy; 8. Do use the art department for posters. 


kaliang j < ! 9. Use clever and unusual announcements. 
> Utilize! «st 10. Do give your program titles, and captions 
eh 7 that arouse curiosity. Past experience should be 
sot ASSIMILATE! a guide post, not a hitching post. 


rela wiiiilaiiiais 
ynvest . USE! Patron;., MAY DAY ASSEMBLY 
‘: Pg pe brio: Suggested Scripture: Proverb 4:1-13 
- g Try; b&b 
Y 


The first week of May is known as “Boys’ 
and Girls’ Week” and is climaxed in Child’s 
Health Day, May 1. Every day of the week has 
a different theme according to the committee for 
Boys and Girls. May Day is centuries old. In 
old England, the people trooped out into the 

woods on May mornings. The girls rubbed their 
DELIBERATE! ge? ° RES Ol CE! faces in the dew so their cheeks would be rosy 
PRI NTin [ Sa L AT E all year. In every village green, maypoles were 
SIZES... La OWES| ZINC ETCHINGS CO! wound in bright colored streamers. Little chil- 
Hf wee BFE BB om 188 | Sak tt Pe ‘ att dren filled May baskets with flowers and left 
| mers Murp mTEe them at the doors of their favorite friends. This 


1.15 1.20 1.25 1.40}: 75 tradition is kept in many localities of Oklahoma. 

io" 205 2 20 2 30 245 5. 25 Legendary customs, “old and new,” furnish a 
wars 2 / : gold-mine of ideas for assemblies. 

20 3.60 3.80 3.90 4.35 7.20 Rural schools have traditional May Day as- 
50 7.10'7.15 |780/790 11.50 semblies. Music, folk games, and maypole wind- 
75 9 15 9 20 1015 1085 14 95 ings are included in the program. A primary 
100" 10.90 11.60/12 2013.00117.60 


teacher in Enid, Theresa Druley Black, has an 
OTHER SIZ PROPORTIONATE RATES 


annual May Day Maypole winding for primary 
students and onts. 
WE GO NOT PAY POSTAGE * PRICES ARE NET students and parents 
ALL VINGS ARE FLUSH MOUNTED 
ART WORK + MATS * ENGRAVINGS - PLAQUES - STEP & REPEAT PLATES 
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Emphasis on what makes good health can be 
presented as a concluding number. Statisticians 
claim a large number of school children need 
YORK ALWAYS GUARANTEED to learn the importance of breakfast. When 
teaching a lesson to the audience, the script 
writer should carefully present an objective point 
of view and lead the audience to arrive at the 
conclusion through inductive reasoning. 

Enid High School has a traditional May Day 
assembly or May Fete. The public is invited and 
thousands view the activity. The fete takes 
place at the Government Springs Park. The 
school orchestra, glee clubs, speech, and physical 
education departments participate in the cere- 
monies, 

The main feature is the crowning of the May 
Queen. Members of the graduating class in 
formal dress promenade by couples around the 
lake. Escorts and girls form a colorful back- 
ground for the coronation. 

Several gondoliers bring lovely costumed sing- 
ers to the festival by boats. 

After the crowning, members of the chorus 
sing and members of physical education classes 
present various folk dances in appropriate 
costumes. Then the activity ends with the wind- 


ithaca atti erent are €O ing of three large maypoles. The participants 


waneleee TEXAS are girls dressed in pastel formals, 
we gma i) . 





100 SCREEN ZINC HALFTONE 
5 SQUARE INCHES 
UNMOUNTED $1.15 MOUNTED $1.20 
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The speech department has charge of the 
script. The main purpose of the speaking is to 
give unity and emphasis to the proceedings. 

Simplification of this activity may be given 
in the school assembly. The Maypole can be 
erected in a large box filled with sand. A few 
of the traditions presented in a thirty-minute 
program, of song and speech need not be 
elaborate. 

If the school audience needs to laugh, a 
satire is enjoyable. In this kind of program, the 
sponsor needs a word of warning. Caricature 
is a coarse form of entertainment. If rowdyism 
results, the time is wasted. 

Pupils need to learn that the good listener 
is not always looking for faults or laughs. Good 
entertainment creates high ideals and pleases 
the audience which is composed of students, col- 
lege graduates, and guests. 

Comedy should be broad and subtle. It can be 
projected through pantomime and characteriza- 
tion. Slapstick is the broadest; it brings laughter 
at another’s misfortune. Burlesque and cari- 
cature are the exaggerated actions of an individ- 
ual, business, or characteristic. The problem of 
the director in satire is to present a subtle, witty 
comedy. 

Faculty members of students may agree to 
present a May Queen Satire. The emcee acts 
as a promoter of the beauty and talent contest. 

The speech and physical education depart- 
ments select a tall athlete as a candidate known 
as Annie Athlete. The speech teacher in a lauda- 
tory speech presents Annie to the audience. She 
does a ballet as “The Glowworm” is played. She 
also gives a short, dramatic reading. 

Susie Science is a science instructor. She 
carries a red bud corsage. Her talent is changing 
water into a red liquid and other forms of 
magic. The art department is her sponsor. 

Baby Eco or Voco, a member of the industrial 
arts or vocational department, concludes with 
a magic stunt about foods or dress. She is pro- 
moted by the home economics group. In reality 
all the candidates are men in girls’ costumes. 

After the presentations, the audience applauds 
and one is selected to be crowned. The corona- 


tion is done with exaggerated seriousness. The 
crown is a coke carton. 
A serious talk concludes the program. The 


subject is “Freedom to Laugh.” The highlights of 
the speech should be: “Laugh and the world 
laughs with you.” 


ARBOR DAY ASSEMBLY 
(Science Department) 
Suggested Scripture: Psalm 25:1-10 
Arbor Day is proclaimed by the governors of 
several states. Dates vary according to climate 
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and appropriate time for planting. An outdoor 
assembly for the tree planting is a great influence 
for developing pride in school grounds. A special 
tree will be carefully guarded. 

Skits and poetry interpretations may include 
Johnny Appleseed, Paul Bunyan, and legends 
about lumberjacks. 

Bird Day calls for an assembly. Bird calls 
and songs, pictures, and talks make a good pro 
gram. The sound record is played as the picture 
of the bird is flashed on a screen. 

Enid High School has the traditional planting 
of the ivy for a class day assembly. Students 
assemble at the entrance of the school. A senior 
gives the “Ivy Oration.” This is a formal pres 
entation of the school’s traditions and 
The school band and music department 
cooperate by playing appropriate numbers. 

This is a formal assembly 


ideals 


vocal 


ART ASSEMBLY 
(Art Department) 
Suggested Scripture: II Kings 5:1-15 

The art assembly is always appreciated by 
school audiences. Activities 
in panel discussions, demonstrations, 
toons. 

A scenery designing group may show how art 
is used in dramatics. Metal work, pottery and 
sculpture can be displayed and discussed. Script 
may vary 


discussed 
and car 


may be 


Art in Your Life 
Narrator: Life is an art. You are artists. To 
each of you is given raw materials out of which 
life is made beautiful. 


Action: (Students show piece of marble on 
stone.) 
Narrator: At first the raw material is rough 


A stone is a shapeless mass, unattractive, and 


heavy. It waits the skill of an artist 

Student: Michelangelo, the great artist of 
the Renaissance saw angels in stone and left 
them there for us to see. (Shows picture by 


Michelangelo.) 

Narrator: Life is work. You take rough ma 
terials in daily experience, the failures, and the 
joys and make them attractive and beautiful 


Students: ‘(Display art work showing activ 
ities.) 
Narrator: Dabbling around with caricature 


and grotesque make us laugh, but we 


forget quickly 
Students: 


figures 


(‘Show cartoons and caricatures.) 
Narrator: That’s it, some of us try to copy 
life without using the skill of the artist. We 
miss the true values of life. A few of us create 
masterpieces of beauty and enjoyment 
Students: (Display masterpieces, These should 
be large enough for all to see.) 
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Narrator: Creating good art demands disci- 
pline, hard work, and persistence. 

Students: (‘Tell how long they worked on 
their own productions or the time spent by artists 
on great pictures.) 

Narrator: Long years of study, practice, and 
evaluation produce good work. This is life. 

Students: (Show landscapes.) 

Narrator: A good life demands the price of 
discipline, hard work, and patience just as the 
musician, sculptor, and artist. Out of your 
efforts under the guidance of the Master comes 
your power to make a masterpiece. You have 
the power to make life a beautiful one whether 
you find talent in stone, canvas, speech, or music. 

MOTHER’S DAY ASSEMBLY 
(Student Council) 
Suggested Scripture: I John 4;1-21 

Mother’s Day is the second Sunday in May. 
The purpose is to focus public dedication to 
Mothers. Programs highlight the ideal mother- 
hood. Famous mothers of men, tableaux, and 
tributes make good programs. “Home Sweet 
Home” was first played on May 23, 1823. 

The publicity committee issues the invita- 
tions; the courtesy committee registers the guests, 
escorts them to various rooms to view exhibits 
and shows them where to sit in assembly. All 
other committees make careful plans for the 
program, 

The address of welcome is given by the presi- 
dent of the student council. A response from a 
mother follows, A short eulogy to mothers is 
given by a student. 

The program is a series of short skits show- 
ing how mother contributes to the success of her 
children, Here is a suggested list to follow: 

Skit I—First Day of School: Mother is wait- 
ing at home, 

Skit Il—The Broken Window: Shows how 
mother teaches honesty and fair play. 

Skitt III--Apple Pie: Presents the problems 
of a family who are tardy at meals. 

Skit IV—Getting Ready for Sunday School: 
Tells how she gives spiritual guidance. 

Skit V—The Book Reports: Relates how 
mother helped with lessons. 

Skit VI—The Understanding: Shows how 
mother understands dating, play time, keeping 
one’s room, etc. 

Titles to the skits are suggestive; between 
scenes are musical numbers as “Wonderful 
Mother of Mine” and “Dad’s and My Best Girl.” 

The speech department has students who can 
interpret cuttings from the Broadway hit, “I 
Remember Mama.” One especially appropriate 
for May is “Mama and the Graduation Present.” 
“Mothers of Men” is rich with dramatic device. 
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It is a cutting from the play by Percival Wilde. 
“My Little Boy” by Charles Ewald is a charm- 
ing story showing how a mother teaches her son 
tolerance, honesty, and the true values of life. A 
dramatization will be appreciated. 

At the conclusion, special recognition is given 
to the Mothers. These include inexpensive gifts 
as flowers and certificates. A list of suggestions 
includes honors: 

1, To mothers whose children had perfect at- 
tendance. 

2. To the mother who came the greatest dis- 
tance. 

3. To the mother of the most children in 
school. 

4. To the mother of twins. 

5. To the mother of the most graduates to 
date. 


SPEECH ASSEMBLY 
(Thespian and Forensic Clubs) 
Suggested Scripture: Proverbs 4:1-13 

Shakespeare was the inspiration for a Thes- 
pian assembly. Fanfare from two trumpeters 
announced the arrival of the emcee dressed in an 
Elizabethan costume. The theme of the assembly 
was “Speak the Speech.” The emcee began by 
interpreting, “Hamlet’s Advice to Players.” Then 
a chorus sang, “Believe Me If All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms.” Humor was introduced by 
the reading of Chekov’s “The Proposal.” A 
Russian costume created atmosphere. 

An analysis of public address was presented 
by a junior student. Mussolini’s speech was an- 
alyzed with the original caption, “A Speech That 
Changed World History.” 

A radio play, rated superior at one of the 
teacher’s college tournaments, was presented. 
Spot lights on the sound man and the players 
created the desired effects. “‘The Hitchhiker” by 
Lucille Fletcher created suspense, climax and 
contrast. The thirty minute assembly was well 
received. 

The play was presented behind an atmos- 
pheric curtain. Lights and sounds created mood. 

Scenes from Shakespeare’s plays are always 
enjoyed. A series of events from the biography 
of Shakespeare cculd be presented as a “This 
Is Your Life, Mr. Shakespeare.” 


Materials for May Assemblies 
Arbor Day program material is available at Community 


Memorial Tree Planting, U.S. Department of riculture, 
American oy Association, 919 Seventeery Street, 
Washington 6, D 


Mother’s Day: Americen Mother's Committee of ° cues 
Rule Foundation, 60 East 43 Street, New York 17, N.Y 


World Good Will Day (18): Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, United Nations, 46th Street, New York 17. 


Poetry Week: Sponsored by the National Poetry Center, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 

Milk Festival (All Month): American Dairy Association, 20 
North Wacker Drive Building, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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“Come To The Fair” 

A Science Fair is being planned for April 28, 
to be held at Wisconsin High School, Madison, 
according to Joseph Kennedy as stated in the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Last year’s Fair 
was considered a decided success. It was some- 
what different from most Fairs. No prizes were 
awarded. The committee feels that competition 
discourages the very students who need the ex- 
perience most. Some of the exhibits were not of 
highest quality, but they were someone’s very 
best and that’s good enough. Over two hundred 
students and teachers from nearly twenty schools 
participated in the program last year. 





Have Huge Membership 


There are now 7,000 members enrolled in the 
National Association of Student Councils. This 
is the largest membership in the history of the 
organization. Gerald M. VanPool is Director of 
Student Activities, a department of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 
Headquarters are located at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





Yearbook Advertising 

It is good to hear from high schools that have 
discontinued a former practice of going into 
the larger towns and soliciting advertising to 
pay for their yearbooks. In many cases this has 
been an unfair imposition on merchants. We 
are glad to note the change in the attitude of 
yearbook salesmen, as well as the efforts by high 
school administrators and yearbook staffs to 
make the publication of a yearbook a local edu- 
cational project and not one in which they solicit 
money from outsiders to pay for it and then let 
the yearbook companies put it together for them. 
—E. A. Thomas; K.H.S. Activities Journal 





Roving Reporter Reports 

A member of the editorial staff of the High- 
O-Scope,: newspaper of Corvallis High School, 
Corvallis, Oregon, accompanied the vice princi- 
pal on a visit to many of the clubs and activities 
in session during an activity period. They found 
a very large percentage of students actively in- 
terested in a wide variety of activities. 

A group filling the bleachers in the gym 
were learning about the history of jazz. About 
forty were in the auditorium listening to classical 
music. on the hi-fi. About 125 members of the 
Hunting Lore club were viewing a movie on 
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training hunting dogs. They also visited F.H.A.., 
Forensics, Future Nurses, F.B.L,A. girls, Typing 
for Fun, Scribbler’s Club, Council, Sparskiis, 
Arm-Chair Travel, Scientia, Thespian, Ad Staff, 
and Hi C. 
Debate Areas Chosen 
Farm Prices, Labor Relations, and Natural 
Resources are the subjects from which the high 
school debate question for next year will be 
chosen. Representatives from 25 state leagues 
and NFL met in the Statler hotel at Los Angeles 
in four sessions of intensive deliberation to select 
and phrase the debate and discussion topics. One 
of the three areas wiil be selected by vote of the 
member leagues for use next year.—The Rostrum 








Keglers Are Active 

Many students are participating in bowling, 
among the many activities in St. Canice High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, according to 
“The Shamrock,” official publication. A large 
number of girls are bowling and this year do 
not have to be their own pinsetters. Their No. 1 
boy’s team was leading their league when last 
reported. 





J. C. L. Initiates 

Twenty-six students were initiated into the 
Junior Classical Latin League in the Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma, High School, according to “The Torch- 
light,” at their annual initiation ceremony held 
in December. 

Pledges were given a knife as a symbol of 
study and an apple representing daily lessons. 
Symbolizing their sacrifice to the spirit of 
achievement, the pledges cut open the apples and 
east the seeds into the fire of interest. They 
were then accepted as members of the Okmulgee 
Chapter of the Junior Classical League. 





International Study Centre 


For 10 days last August, 46 Canadian and 41 
American Junior Red Cross member leaders of 
high school age lived together at Queen’s Uni- 
versity in Kingston, Ontario. Associated with 
them were representatives of seven other coun- 
tries. 

The purposes of this International Study 
Centre were to provide the boys and girls an 
opportunity to come to know the cultural pat- 
terns of the represented countries, and to ac- 
quaint them with the international organization 
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and programs of Red Cross as well as the Red 
Cross programs of the represented countries.— 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 
Photography Is Popular 

Teach a high school photography course? In- 
terested in the possibilities of a national news- 
letter? Write John J. Cochrane, Evanston Town- 
ship H.S., Evanston, Illinois.—Scholastic Teacher 

Leap Year Prevails 

Operation Manhunt was the theme for the 
Leap Year Twirp Dance held at the Corvallis, 
Oregon, High School, as related in “The High-O- 
Scope.” The party was strictly a girl-ask-boy 
affair with no stags allowed. The girls paid for 
the evening's entertainment, including the snack 
after and transportation, The girls were dressed 
in hunting clothes and the programs were in 
the form of hunting licenses. 





Sportsmanship Is Stressed 
School spirit and good sportsmanship were 
stressed in a pep assembly at Roosevelt High 
School, Portland, Oregon, as reviewed in the 
“Roosevelt Ranger.” The Rally Squad, Pep Club, 
Cheerleaders, and Pep Band were active and 
were joined on the program by the Student Body 

President, Coach, and team captain. 





Does Your Library have a 
Speech Department? 


Vital Speeches 
of the Day 


gives the complete taxt of the best expres- 
sions of contemporary thought at a very 
nominal cost. 


THOUGHTS 
| ON 
0 ay x PROBLEMS 
BY 
AUTHORITIES 
Invaluable 


Debete Material 
indexed in the “Reader's Guide” 
since 1935 
Issued Ist and 15th each month 
One year $6.00 Two years $11.00 
9 months $5.00 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 
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Publish Voter's Guide 
The “Roosevelt Ranger,” official publication 
of Roosevelt High School, Portland, Oregon, pub- 
lished a Voter’s Guide for the students of their 
school, The folder contained pictures, age, classi- 
fication, present offices held, and a statement by 


‘each student running for an office for the 


second semester. Offices represented were presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary, treasurer, assist- 
ant treasurer, chairman of social activities, chair- 
man of boys activities, and editor of the school 
paper. 





School Financial Plans 

A special “Financial Plans” booklet will be 
sent to you free of charge if you will send a re- 
quest to our nearest store. From it you may get 
some new idea to help you in your budget prob- 
lems. We are sure it will be a handy “refresher” 
with perhaps a new twist to some of your present 
plans for raising funds for your athletic program. 

This little booklet is full of various type pro- 
grams that have worked for schools all over the 
country in their search for ways and means to 
increase their school funds. These plans were 
received in a nation-wide contest conducted by 
THE COACH for the express purpose of com- 
piling unusual ideas and plans that have shown 
consistent results for the average school over 
the years.—The Coach; Lowe-Camphell, 1511 
Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City 8, Missouri 


To Have National Convention 

The third annual convention of the National 
Classical League will be held June 24-26, 1956, 
at Oxford, Ohio, according to “The Torch,” pub- 
lished by the Latrobe, Pennsylvania, High School. 
Last year’s convention was held at the State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa. Students 
representing 478 chapters from twenty-seven 
states were in attendance. There were more 
than 820 chapters with a membership of over 
31,000 at the beginning of the school year. 

Photographers Will Like This 

“Snapshots Exposed” hits at the essentials of 
simple, personal, picture taking and literally “ex- 
poses” the how and why of better snapshooting 
in terms anyone can understand. Thirty-two 
pages of how-to-do-it tips lead off with a sec- 
tion called “Meet your Camera,” introducing the 
idea of exposure in terms of a splash of light. 
“Outdoor Picture Taking,” the second section of 
“Snapshots Exposed” demonstrates with photo- 
graphic evidence how much quality can be added 
to pictures by the use of inexpensive aids such 
as filters, lenses, and flash holders. Price 35¢ 
at any Kodak dealer. ‘(Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany).—The Oklahoma Teacher 
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BIRTHDAY CALENDAR FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

One of the most useful and worthwhile proj- 
ects that can be engaged in as an activity in any 
high school of any size is the Birthday Calendar. 
Many groups, classes, or clubs in high schools 
throughout the country are always devising ways 
in which to raise funds for financing their var- 
ious activities. 

The Birthday Calendar is one project that 
accomplishes a two-fold purpose in that it is an 
excellent source of income and at the same time 
provides a real service for the school and the 
community. 

The calendar may be printed by any reliable 
community printer and is not dependent upon 
some large commercial printing company for its 
production. In order to promote the sale of the 
ealendar, the plan operates as follows: 

1. The local merchants, service clubs, and 
other interested citizens in the community are 
solicited to run ads in the calendar which helps 
to defray the cost of printing. It is essential that 
the fee for the ads be collected prior to the 
calendar going to press. The local printing shop 
can quote prices as to what should be charged for 
the size of the ad to be printed in the calendar. 
These ads are small enough yet large enough to 
satisfy tire contributor and yet not detract from 
the purpose and format of the calendar. 

2. The students then collect birthday dates 
from the faculty, members of the student body, 
and citizens of the community at 25 cents for 
each birth-date to be printed in the calendar. 
This fee is collected at the time each individual 
requests a birth-date to be recorded on the 
calendar. Any number of names can be listed 
under any single date since the date squares are 
large enough to accommodate the names re- 
corded under each date of the calendar. This fee, 
augmented with the fees collected for the ads, 
defrays the entire cost of printing the calendar. 

3. The calendars are then sold for 50 cents 
each. The profit derived from the sale of the 
calendars can then be used to finance many 
worthwhile projects or activities of any high 
school. 

4. This project has been received enthusias- 
tically in many communities since it serves as a 
real and worthwhile service in keeping the com- 
munity in close touch with each other. 

It does not take anyone with any imagina- 
tion to realize that the Birthday Calendar proj- 
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ect is a sure money maker and yet provides a 
real and satisfactory service both to the high 
school and to the community as a whole.— 
J. Russell Morris, Department of Education, 
Chico State College, Chico, California 

A CITIZENSHIP CLUB 

IS FUNCTIONAL 

For the past few terms I have been teaching 
fifth grade. The children at this age level seem 
to have an over-abundance of energy. As is 
common in most rooms the classes have had the 
“well-behaved,” the “average,” and the “mis- 
chievous.” The children and I have tried in the 
past to have this group be the best in the school. 

We have tried many methods to gain the 
cooperation of all members of the class. Some 
of the methods have been—rewards, punish- 
ments, and notes sent home. After several weeks 
of some improvement a boy came to me during 
lunch period and suggested that the class have 
some type of club for the “good kids.” 

The next morning during the conference 
period the class had a discussion on organizing 
a club. The class wanted to know the answers 
to such questions as: what will be the purpose of 
the club, what will be the name of the club, 
how will membership be determined? These 
questions were listed on the blackboard and the 
class discussed some of them. The discussion 
period was limited to one-half hour for about 
one week until we had the framework of our 
group. The reason we limited these discussion 
periods was that we did not want the children 
to become “bored” with one long discussion. 

The class wanted to have some type of a 
citizenship club. This club was to be called 
“Class Citizens.” The class then decided to have 
a board of three girls and three boys to have the 
responsibility of selecting “members.” This board 
was to meet the last period every Friday and in 
front of the class. Any child that was selected 
to become a member had his or her name placed 
on the blackboard for the ensuing week. The 
name would remain as long as the “board” felt 
it should. 

The class also wanted to have some sort of 
official recognition. One day we decided to make 
arm-bands that would be worn in school. The 
children were asked if they could bring some felt 
from home. After the class had made these arm- 
bands the next step was to try to have a “dues 
collection.” The children wrote notes home ex 
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plaining what the money was needed for. The 
money was to be used to have a little party after 
schoo! one day of the month and the children 
who were members of the club would attend. 

The class decided that every sixth week the 
children who had their name on the membership 
rolls the most times would receive a reward. 
Some of the rewards were: toys, notebooks, puz- 
zies, etc. One member of the class was chosen 
by the board to purchase the presents. 

This entire plan worked very successfully 
even though I will have to say that there were 
still a few members of the class that did not 
want to cooperate. I watched these 
children very closely and if there was any chance 
for their names to appear on the list I would 
suggest it 

The club was based strictly on behavior and 
marks had no influence on the selection of mem- 
This gave each child in class a chance to 
belong. This experience proved to be quite 
worthwhile and plans are under way to continue 
the project in the future.—-Robert Brown, Boyn- 
ton School, Detroit, Michigan 
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MAKING GRADUATION 
A GALA AFFAIR 


For 


exercises, 


following Commencement 
many open house drinking parties 
have been carried on in homes of graduating 
students. Fortunately, no one has been in serious 
trouble because of these drinking parties, but, 
many complaints have been made by neighbors 
and townspeople, 

An attempt was made to curb this situation 
by the administration. A meeting was called, 
bringing the seniors and parents together to 
discuss what preventive measures could be taken 
to solve this problem. After a few meetings, 
the group decided to have a Senior Commence- 
ment Dance following the exercises. The seniors 
could hold a dance in the school’s gymnasium 
with a professional band entertaining them for 
the night. 

The seniors held a special class meeting and 
went on their own and hired their own orchestra 
and professional entertainers for a floor show. 
They were guided and assisted by their class 
sponsors, 

The parents helped out during the course of 


many years 





“THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER” says: 
“Yes! If it’s published | hove it!’ 


MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


Newspapers, Books —- Catalogs Free 


COLLMAN MAGAZINE AGENCY 


P. O. Box 726 Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 
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the night by serving refreshments such as 
“Sloppy Joes” and milk, pop, and coffee. 

The dance commenced at 10:30 p.m. and 
ended at 4:00 a.m. The reason why the dance 
started at 10:30 was so the graduating seniors 
could go home and pay their respects to visitors 
or guests. 

Once the seniors entered the building at the 
start of the dance they could not leave and 
return. They were permitted to bring one guest 
to the dance. A guest ticket was given to the 
senior and he was required to present it at the 
door with his invited guest. The seniors took 
turns at the door during the course of the night. 

The seniors, along with the parents, pur- 
chased the refreshments. The seniors decorated 
the gym and set up tables and chairs along the 
walls of the gymnasium. The administration 
permitted smoking in the school’s Student Center 
during the night so the students wouldn’t need 
to sneak out and have a cigarette in the parking 
lot. 

The four senior sponsors along with the presi- 
dent of the school board and a police officer, 
who had a son graduating, were asked by a 
committee of seniors to stay with the group until 
after breakfast which was served to all the 
remaining seniors at the dance at 4:00 a.m. 

The affair ended approximately at 5:00 a.m. 
and many think that this affair, organized by 
the seniors with the cooperation of the parents 
and administration, proved successful and could 
be an important step in solving some of our 
problems during Senior Week. 

The writer doesn’t believe this project is 
anything new but it gives many people an ex- 
ample of how a group can cooperate and use 
their initiative, if given the responsibility to do 
something useful.— William Chinelko, Center 
Line High School, Center Line, Michigan 


“CITIZENSHIP AWARD” 
PROJECT ACHIEVES 


The Torch of Liberty we possess today be- 
gan burning long ago. Through the ages, it has 
gained in brightness. Today, the torch needs 
tending. It has cost too much to neglect now. 
It is the young student of today who must carry 
the Torch of Liberty tomorrow. 

It has taken over two hundred years to build 
this wonderful country. We want students and 
citizens to believe in America and carry on the 
“American way of’ life.” Never before in the 
history of our country have we so badly needed 
citizens who understand the Rights and Duties of 
Citizenship. 

During a school year Mr. Frank Coleman, a 
former Social studies teacher at the Southampton 
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County Training School of Courtland, Virginia, 
was preparing lesson plans for his civics classes 
when he came across the following lines in a 
“Citizenship Challenges Series.” 


"God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, time, faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men who the spoils of office cannot bring; 
Men who possess opinions and a will, 
Men who have honor, and will not lie; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

in public duty and in private thinking.” 

—Josiah Gilbert Holland 


Searching for some method of meeting these 
challenges, Mr. Coleman remembered words of 
inspiration that he has learned as a member 
of Beta Gamma Chapter of Alpha Phi Alpha 


Fraternity at Virginia State College, Petersburg, . 


Virginia. 
“tl am only one 
But still | am one. 
| cannot do everything; 
and because | cannot do everything 
| will not refuse to do the 
Something that | can do.” 
—Edward Everett Hale 

After consulting with other members of the 
School’s Social Studies Committee, a “Citizen- 
ship Awards Project” was initiated. This project 
has achieved national recognition and acknowl- 
edgments for the inspiration it has given in 
stimulating finer displays of Citizenship. 

The awards are part of a “Citizenship and 
Honors Day” Program sponsored by the school’s 
“All-School Council” which is the activity for 
student participation in school government. 

This program is a culmination of the Council’s 
yearly project to encourage pupils to develop 
a high degree of leadership, scholarship, charac- 
ter, and service to the school. The program also 
recognizes adults and citizens in the community, 
state, and nation who have contributed to the 
school program “above and beyond the call of 
duty.” 

Pupils who receive awards are recommended 
by teachers of home rooms of classes, and of 
school activities on the basis of certain criteria. 

Adults and citizens who contribute to, give 
service to, or participate in the school’s activities 
or program are carefully selected and designated 
as the recipients of Special Citizenship Awards 
which consist of certificates and valuable articles 
of merchandise contributed by business organi- 
zations throughout the community, state, and 
nation. 

Last year, merchandise valued at approxi- 
mately five hundred dollars ($500.00) was con- 
tributed by local merchants and national business 
organization for awards. Among the valuable 
awards which were collected for presentation 
were: dictionaries, china, boxes of candy, bibles, 
earrings, rings, toilet articles, aluminum goods, 
lamps, electric trivets, razor kits, popular novels, 
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plastic belts, cuff links, records, and other valu- 
able merchandise. 

An exciting “Strike It Rich” Citizenship Quiz 
adds suspense and excitement to the presentation 
program. Students are asked questions that every 
active citizen should know. 

At the conclusion of the program !ovely little 
travel sized jars of Dusharme Hair Sheen Wave 
Cream were distributed by the usherettes who 
were beautifully attired in evening gowns. The 
program began with a prayer for students, the 
singing of “God Bless America,” and ended with 
the School’s Alma Mater.-— Frank Coleman, 
Northampton School, Detroit, Michigan. 


A CAMERA CLUB INTEREST 
FINDER 


The program committee of our Camera Club 
was having considerable difficulty in planning 
meetings that would satisfy the needs and inter- 
ests of the membership. Earlier attempts by 
the committee to discover the photographic in- 
terests and needs with respect to types of meet- 
ings and program topics were fruitless. Most of 
the new members who were asked why they 
joined the Camera Club replied, “In order to 
learn more about photography.” Their limited 
knowledge of photography and its many applica- 
tions prevented them from giving a more specific 
answer, 

In order to assist the program committee, the 


author produced the Camera Club Interest 
Finder, a copy of which is included in this 
article. After tabulating the forms which were 


completed by the membership, the program com- 
mittee found their task much easier. They pro- 
ceeded to plan a program which included a 
variety of interesting photographic activities and 
experiences. 

The Interest Finder serves another use. It 
enables the club sponsor to become better ac 
quainted with the individual club members. A 
knowledge of their photographic equipment, in 
terests, and needs is helpful in organizing interest 
groups for special activities. 

More experienced members serve as instruc 
tors who teach basic darkroom techniques to the 
beginners. At times a club program may be 
planned utilizing the equipment owned by a 
member of the club. For example, one of our 
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members put on a very interesting demonstra- 
tion of his Polaroid Land camera which produces 
finished pictures in a minute after exposure. 

The completed Interest Finder blank is re- 
tained in our files and is used again at the end 
of the year to assist in evaluating the club’s ac- 
tivities. The following questions are asked on 
an evaluation form which the members complete: 

1, Which club programs and activities did you 
like best? 

2, Refer to the paragraph you wrote last 
semester in reply to item 3 of the Interest Finder. 
Did you accomplish all the things you wished 
to do when you joined the Camera Club? 

3. What suggestions could you make 
would help to improve the Camera Club? 


that 


4. Do you plan to renew your membership in 
the Camera Club next year? If not, please 
state the reason. 

Sponsors of Camera Clubs and other school 
activities may devise similar Interest Finders 
that will aid in improving club meetings and 
thus serve to attract and retain a large, active, 
and satisfied membership. 


Camera Club Interest Finder 


Name H.R. Date 
Check one: 
Beginner Experienced. Number of yrs. 
Directions: Mark an “” before each topic you 
are interested in and would like to have con- 
sidered at future meetings. Indicate items of 

greatest interest by marking “x x.” 
1, What kind of meeting do you prefer? 


Contests & Exhibitions 
Photo Field Trip 
Suggested locations 


Demonstrations 

Print criticism 

Guest Speaker 

Members bring in photos 
on assigned topic 

Take pictures of posed 
student models 

Movies or Slides on 
photography 


Individual projects & 
reports on photography 
topics 


2. I would like to know more about 


a Photo processing d. Miscellaneous subjects 
Developing films Types of Cameras 
Contact printing Lenses 


Enlarging Photo chemistry 
Equipment for home Stereo photography 
darkroom Home movies 

b Outdoor picture taking Photographic 
Portraits Christmas Cards 
Action photos Exposure meters and 
Scenes uides 


Night photography 

Pictures with photo 

flash 

Using existing light 
r Indoor picture taking 

Using ehotoflood 

lights 


istory of photography 
Films for black and 
white pictures 
Color photography 
Making slides 
Others 
(specify) 
3. Use back of page to write a short para- 
graph telling why you joined the Camera Club. 
4. Make a list of the photographic equipment 
that you own and use.—Charles Tobias, Science 
Teacher and Camera Club Adviser, Sewanhaka 
High School, Floral Park, New York 
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Com edy Cues 


Oh No! Not That! 


Boy: Aw, pop, I don’t want to study arith- 
metic. It ain’t no use. 

Dad: What! A son of mine grow up and not 
be able to figure football scores, batting averages, 
and race track odds. 


“I'll Be There... .” 


She waited on the corner joyously, then pen- 
sively, then expectantly, then casually, then 
anxiously, and two hours passed. 

“Man,” she said, “is a perfidious creature, 
faithless and untrue, incapable of keeping a 
promise.” And so she became a cynic. 

Two hundred yards down the street, he said 
the same thing about women. She was on the 
wrong corner. 


A Dublin Bargain 

Sometime since, a genial-looking Irish party 
needed an empty bottle to contain a solution 
he was preparing and went into an uptown drug 
store to make the purchase. Finally selecting one 
that suited his purpose, he asked the clerk 
how much it was. “Well,” responded the clerk, 
thoughtfully, “if you just want the empty bottle 
it will be five cents, but if you want anything in 
it, you can have it free of charge.” 

“Begorra an’ that’s fair,” said the grinful Pat. 
“Put in a cork,”—Ex. 


Stymied 
The television was broken and the repairman 
came to fix it. When he had looked it over, he 
didn’t know what was wrong. 
Little Brother piped up and said, “Maybe if 
you took some of those dead cowboys and Indians 
out it would work.” 
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Is Your School Looking for the Kind of Critical Service 
offered by 


The National School Yearbook Association 


National School Yearbook Association, an organization of school people for school people, 
specializes exclusively in the school annual. We publish Puoroxiru, Onty Nationan MAacazint 
roR YEARBOOK STAFFS AND/ Apvisers. Out of their own experiences—- and frustrations — the 
founders of NSYA established the magazine and the critical service. Seeing the tremendous 
spread of lithography, we started out with the idea of giving special attention to the needs and 
the opportunities’ of staffs who used the offset process. 


We believe that every school which, through the long and unselfish efforts of its staff and 
hard-working adviser, has produced an annual, deserves a full, sympathetic analysis of its book, 
with the option of a score which will tell them how well you have achieved 


Yet we know that many school staffs and advisers, especially of books done by offset, are 
reluctant to join an older service and to have their book judged on the basis of standards which 
were formulated many years ago to meet conditions now past 
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Perhaps NSYA Critical Service has what your 
school needs and deserves: 


1. A service recognizing and endorsing the 
challenges and opportunities of the NEW 
PRINTING METHOD, and not bound by judg 
ments of the past; 


2. A service basing its rut, detailed, and 


constructive, but sympathetic analysis of your - 


book on sound principles, yet looking with 
favor on originality in planning, organization, 
and design; 


3. A service offering you fully understand 
able, common-sense rules by which you can 


plan improvements for next year in full con 
fidence of constsTeNT judging by experienced 
judges; 

41. A service placing emphasis on FInst 
rHINGS (such as a book that tells the whole 
story of the year in clear pictures and full 
word stories) and not over stressing minor 
points ; 

5. A service which recognizes your FIRST Of 
LIGATION to your readers; 

6. A service supplemented the year ‘round by 
Puoro.itH, only national yearbook magazine; 
7. A service offered equally to fall- and 
spring-delivered books 


If this is the kind of critique and analysis you wish for your annual, whatever its size or budget, 
we suggest that you fill out the application blank below. A full information form will be sent 


to you at once, 


NOTE: WITH THE FORM, WE’LL ENCLOSE OUR FULL OUTLINE OF NSYA PRINCIPLES 


ON WHICH YOUR BOOK WILL BE SCORED. 
yot 


TO EXPECT THIS YEAR AND WHAT 
NEXT YEAR. 


Send and return this coupon today 


THIS WILL GIVE YOU AN IDEA OF WHAT 


CAN DEPEND ON AS YOU PLAN FOR 


— Your Application Form — 





To: National School Yearbook Association, Annual Critical Service 


Box 597 


Yes, enroll our school in National School 


standards when ready. 


We expect to submit our yearbook for evaluation in (month) 


Columbia, Mo. 


Yearbook Association at once. Send the set of 


(NOTE: NSYA, 


UNLIKE OTHER SERVICES, OFFERS A SPRING SERVICE AND A FALL SERVICE 
DEPENDING ON THE TIME YOUR BOOK IS PRODUCED.) 


Enclosed is our membership fee of ($7.50, 


(May) (September). 


high school) ($10.00 college) Bill us in 


ENTER OUR SUBSCRIPTION TO PHOTOLITH, only national magazine for yearbook 


staffs. $3.50 check enclosed 


(Signed) 


us, 


(School or College) 


( Address) 
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Teachers ° Leaders ° 


Volunteers ° 


USE 


Recreation 





This monthly magazine is a source of ideas for recreation activities! It 
provides an understanding of recreation values, philosophy, planning, 
leadership techniques and the know-how for creative recreation experiences. 
Arts and crafts, drama, music, folk dancing, nature, special events, parties, 
games, sports and athletics are covered——also, recreation with the handi- 
capped, recreation in the school, on the playground, in the community, 


home, hospitals, camp. 


Order Now! 


Regular Features: In addition to articles, the following regular depart- 


ments appear in each issue: 


Letters (exchange) a: Reporter s Notebook (news): 

Things You Should Know (announce- On the Campus (what colleges are 
ments, trends) ; doing) : 

Hospital Capsules; Market News: 

Listening and Viewing (audio-visual How to Do It! (arts and crafts proj- 
aids) ; ects) : 

Personnel; Vew Publications; 

Idea of the Month (program) ; Leadership Training Courses, 


Published ten times a year by 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
& West Kighth St.; New York 1] 
$1.00 per year $4.50 Canada and Foreign 
$ 50 single copy $3.90 Libraries 


(Free with membership in the Association) 
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